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Profiles in Stewardship 


The Hanover Street Ministry 


By Miles H. Hodges 


In a drive south from the Seminary of only 
15 minutes, you can leave the yuppie life of 
Princeton far behind and arrive at the heart of 
a classic New Jersey “inner-city.” There in 
central Trenton, only a few blocks from the 
state’s gold-encrusted capital building, you 
will find a domain of booze, drugs and prosti- 
tution (any way you like it). It is a world 
littered with smashed liquor bottles, decay- 
ing and supposedly boarded-up buildings, 
and broken people. In the middle of this 
domain is the Hanover Street Ministry. 

The Ministry has been around for five or 
six years, and has had its ups and downs 
during that period. It shut down, supposedly 
permanently, in September of 1986, having 
become overwhelmed by the spirit of the 
neighborhood. (There is no question: the 
neighborhood is a spiritual battle zone!) But 
it opened again, in early 1987—in a rather 
round-about way. In October of 1986, the 
venerable | st Presbyterian Church of Trenton, 
which is just around the corner from the 
Ministry (and which owns the building where 
the Ministry is located), opened its own 
basement to the street people for breakfast— 
and Bible-study. To the surprise of most, this 
became very popular among the street people 
—so popular in fact, that there was a fear that 
the street population would soon overwhelm 
in numbers the regular members of the 
congregation. As a result, the program was 
moved around the corner to a reopened 
Hanover Street Ministry. It has been open 
ever since, still delivering to the street popu- 
lation: coffee and sandwiches, used but clean 
clothing, a welcome refuge from the general 
nastiness of the streets—and, most important- 
ly, the word of God. 

Since the day in the early 1980s that Neil 
Dunnavant, a PTS grad, opened the Ministry, 


its character has been one of free-flowing . 


love and a concern that these un-churched 
Christians (most have some kind of Christian 
background to build on) should once again 
hear the good news of Jesus Christ—even in 
this darkest of corners of the world. Unfortu- 
nately, the Ministry is a tempting target for 
well-meaning social programmers who have 
from time to time thought to improve on 
Dunnavant’s original vision by giving the 
Ministry a more respectable secular/socio- 
logical character. But such programs have a 
way of getting lost in that environment, have 
generally enfeebled the power of the Ministry 
when they have been attempted, and have 
even precipitated some major crises, including 
the closing of 1986. But the Ministry, with 
the obvious help of the Holy Spirit, seems 
always to survive and carry on its work of 
bringing the light of the gospel to a very dark 
world. 


‘There is no question: 
the neighborhood is a 
spiritual battle zone!”’ 


Over the years, a sense of fellowship has 
been established among those who come 
there seeking the Christian offerings of the 
Ministry. The 100 or so “brothers” (it is 
about 95% male) who drift in and out make it 
a place of frequent reunion. Attendance at 
Bible Study is good, ranging from about 25 or 
30 in the summer when the Ministry is hot 
and uncomfortable, to about 70 or 75 in the 
winter when the Ministry is a warm refuge. 
How many of these people have actually 
been ‘“‘saved”’ as a result of the Ministry is 
unknown. When people manage to come off 
the streets, they hope not to return—even to 
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visit. But a small number have stuck their 
heads into the Ministry from time to time— 
and held the brothers rapt while they described 
their own pilgrimage back to a new life, a 
pilgrimage in which the gospel played the key 
role. 

It is not easy, coming off the streets. Your 
efforts have their ups and downs. You feel 
like you have a grip on things, hope rises high, 
and then crash—one small temptation and 
you re right back where you started. It can be 
defeating after it has happened several times. 
But the Ministry hangs in there with these 
people: it dusts them off when they are down, 
stands them back up on their feet, and points 
them off in the right direction again—and 
again. 

But it works. A case in point is Bernard 
Jordan. A year ago he was one of the regulars 
at the Ministry, deep into drugs and looking 
for a way out. As he himself tells it, with the 
gospel as his Jast hope, he finally pulled 
through in his struggle with the flesh (with 
only one brief, but frightening, setback in the 
late fall), and came through the process a 
radically transformed individual. He is now 
studying at a Bible college in Trenton—with 
the aim of becoming a full-time pastor to the 
down and out. And he has been on our staff as 
a volunteer teacher/preacher since early July. 

The Ministry is now on a fully volunteer 
basis. It is always in need of people who are 
willing and able to teach Bible on a morning. 
We teach by the /ectio continua method, so 
that one teacher picks up where the previous 
one left off. If you would like to get involved 
and sharpen up your own familiarity with the 
Bible (we are working through Matthew), 
join the team. Tom Summers, a volunteer 
teacher from PTS last year, was so impressed 
by the methods of the Ministry that now, as a 


(Continued on p. 2) 
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Editorial 


Stewardship 


All my life I have heard of stewardship in one form or another. Most of the 
times, I remember it used as theological validation of the need for a 
congregation to pay its light bill. And while stewardship campaigns have 
performed that necessary task quite well, they have rarely gone beyond it. It 
doesn’t seem to come to mind too often to see stewardship as something more, 
something that is part and parcel of every aspect of our lives as disciples of 
Christ. Rarely in my life have I gained a sense of stewardship as being 
something as holistic as that, as something that encompassed our world, our 
fellow human-beings, even ourselves in its quest to use our God-given 
resources for the needs of peoples’ lives. Not until I came to Princeton did I 
begin to understand the deeper theological meanings of the word, Stewardship 
and not until I became involved with the Stewardship Committee did that 
meaning begin to have a more concrete reality. 

Stewardship at Princeton /s something important that this community does. 
It has meant the use of space in Stuart for the creation of a coffeehouse to 
generate community on campus and support for significant causes. It has 
meant the foregoing of dessert so that others may eat food that gives them 
health. Yet Stewardship is more than imaginative activities that contribute to 
campus community or the meeting of valid needs both here and abroad. 

Stewardship at Princeton Seminary tries to communicate that by remember- 
ing our interconnectedness as a local community, we can be more able to reach 
other communities in need of resources that we have to give. Resources that 
mean more than money, that include time, prayer, even a sense of awareness. 

Sometimes in the midst of the stressed and at times cynical atmosphere of 
this community, we lose sight of how even the small commitments can create 
great change in the way people live their lives. A few coffeepots and cookies in 
the basement of Stuart created for me hope that maybe I could find some form 
of true community in this place. And my foregoing of my dessert contributed to 
the generation of thousands of dollars for protein cooperatives overseas. By 
giving of myself in both large and small ways, I found my life to be one 
significantly changed by the commitments that I made. 

Stewardship at Princeton has taught me that if we commit our resources to 
the changing of the things wrong in our local community and our world not only 
are we exercising our Christian witness, but we are changing things, including 
things inside ourselves. 

I am fully aware that each of us has responsibilities that constrain us from 
doing all that we would wish with the work of Stewardship on campus. Yet it 
does not constrain us from doing anything. Each of us can pray, and a good 
many of us can participate through our resources of time and money. Together 
as a community we can have an impact on a world at need, and together as a 
community we can have an impact on the needs of our own lives and those of 
our fellow students. Stewardship at Princeton is committed to making a 
difference. And it is a difference that I feel is worth supporting. As you think 
about how you wish to participate in Stewardship this year, consider making a 
serious commitment to be a part of this community’s effort to better use the 
resources that God has granted us for our edification and for the edification of 
those around us. Please make a commitment to Stewardship. 


—Kennedy McGowan, Editor 
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pastor, he is preaching through the Gospel of 
Mark on the /ectio continua basis! You never 
know! 

Ah yes, money. The Ist Presbyterian 
Church of Trenton, with its 40 or 50 regular 
members, does what it can to finance the 
coffee, cream, sugar, cups, bread, peanut 
butter, jelly, etc. that can mount up fast, cost- 
wise. During the winter we will be dispensing 
more than 150 sandwiches a day, and lots of 
coffee, at about $400 to $500 a month—a bit 
heavy for the small congregation. Trinity 
Episcopal and Nassau Presbyterian used to 
foot most of the bill—but they have backed 
out as a cost-cutting measure. The PTS 
Stewardship Committee has come in with a 
support of $150 a month—which will be 
much needed in the winter months ahead. If 
you feel inclined to help us out financially, 
pass any contributions along via the Steward- 
ship Committee. It would be greatly appreci- 
ated. And may God bless you for being a 
blessing to someone in need! 
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AT ISSUE: Clinical Pastoral Education 





By Christie Neuger, Ph.D. 
Asst. Professor- Pastoral Theology and 
Coordinator C.P.E. Program 


“Ministering to people who were suffer- 
ing and trying to find meaning through 
their faiths called for a complete 
reorientation of my theological learn- 
ing. My academic studies came alive 
and were challenged in the deepest 
ways.” 


“My whole life was changed. I never 
understood what it meant to really BE 
with someone in crisis and to provide 
the kind of care that was needed.” 


“My education with ‘living human 
documents’ shook me out of my intel- 
lectualizing of theology and helped 
me to see the relationship between 
theology and faith.” 


“I understand what it means to ‘pick 
up one’s cross’ for the first time—what 
it means to suffer with someone.” 


What do all of these statements have in 
common? They all represent the responses of 
people who have returned to seminary after 
having taken a basic unit of Clinical Pastoral 
Education. These statements of transforma- 
tion, of insight, and of professional and 
personal growth reflect the power of the 
educational processes of CPE and are very 
typical for those who have experienced this 
form of clinical training. Their very power 
makes one curious. What is it about CPE 
that creates these kinds of changes? What is 
CPE after all? 

Clinical Pastoral Education grew primarily 
out of the experience of a Congregational 
minister named Anton Boisen in the 1920's. 
He found himself, after a stressful period in 
his life, hospitalized with the diagnosis of 
schizophrenia. After going through a period 
where he was very ill he began to talk to and 
observe the patients who were hospitalized 
with him for psychiatric disorders. As he 
talked to them he realized the important links 
between spiritual needs, confusions and 
transitions, and psychological dysfunction. 
He engaged in dialogue with these patients, 
listening to them, encouraging them, and 
offering spiritual resources. He observed 
their reactions and responses to these con- 
versations and recorded his observations 
extensively. Since he had experienced psy- 
chological dysfunction, he was also able to 
observe himself and reflect on his own needs 
and processes. He called his study the ‘“‘ob- 
servation of living human documents” and 
became committed to the belief that one 


could learn a great deal about ministry and 
about psychological distress through being 
with people struggling with these kinds of 
problems. After he was released he began 
working with sympathetic physicians who 
were willing to hire seminary students as 
psychiatric aides where they could both learn 
and minister. Thus the process of Clinical 
Pastoral Education was born. 


‘‘What is CPE after all?” 
—C. Neuger 


The basic assumptions of CPE today have 
not changed very much. Students engage in 
ministry in various crisis settings (the most 
common being hospital ministry) and then, in 
a group context, share their observations and 
ministry efforts with each other for construc- 
tive criticism and support. The group also 
provides the context within which students 
are challenged to know themselves better in 
the context of their ministry work. A founda- 
tional assumption is that in order to give 
sensitive and effective pastoral care to others 
in crisis, a minister must be willing to know 
him or herself—the wounds, the develop- 
mental issues, the confusions, the contradic- 
tions—so that she or he can be a relatively 
open participant in the caring relationship. 
This self knowing process is an important 
part of CPE. It is not therapy or group 
counseling but it is a time when the crisis of 
this form of ministry stimulates an openness 
to self study. This self-study, done with the 
support and encouragement of a group of 
peers and a well-trained, competent super- 
visor, is a pivotal dimension of CPE. 

This self-knowledge component, however, 
must be seen alongside of the other primary 
goal of CPE which is to learn to provide 
sensitive and effective pastoral care to people 
in need. The most common CPE setting is in 
the hospital. CPE programs are found in 
community hospitals, trauma hospitals, geri- 
atric centers, University hospitals, psychiatric 
hospitals, hospice centers, and so on. There 
are also CPE programs based in prisons, in 
various social service agency settings, and in 
parishes. Students are taught, through the 
use of verbatims, individual and group super- 
vision, and through didactic presentations 
how to provide the best possible care in these 
varied situations. Caring for the care givers 
—giving ministry to the staff—is also a 
priority in the clinical training. So, alongside 
of learning to know oneself, learning to be an 
effective pastoral care giver is a central 
objective for CPE. There are 382 CPE 
centers in this country through which this 
kind of training is offered. 


Here at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Clinical Pastoral Education is seen as an 
important part of seminary education. The 
seminary supports these programs through 
the CPE office where the CPE secretary and 
the coordinator of CPE help students find the 
right centers for their needs and provide 
practical help in the application and inter- 
view processes. When the students return 
from CPE, they are encouraged to come in to 
talk with the CPE coordinator about the 
experience in all of its dimensions. There are 
CPE recruitment events where potential stu- 
dents have a chance to meet with area super- 
visors and talk about the goals of CPE and 
there are returnees’ events where students 
can talk together about what they have 
learned. All of this symbolizes PTS’ commit- 
ment to this form of ministry education. Over 
the past three years well over a hundred 
students have taken a unit of CPE and 
another twenty have gone on to do a full year 
of resident CPE training. They have gone to 
thirty-seven centers in nineteen different 
states. Students have gone to foreign countries 
to do their CPE work. The opportunities are 
rich and varied. 

CPE is an intense experience. There are 
always the few horror stories about how 
painful or non productive a unit was. How- 
ever, these are the rare experiences. The 
overwhelming majority of students return 
with the kinds of statements offered above— 
feeling transformed, enlightened, and excited 
about the ministry of pastoral care. 


By Philip Hughes 
M.Div. Sr. 





Most of us are familiar with the character 
Klinger from the television series M* A* S* H. 
It is ironic that in the final episode, Klinger, 
who tried so desperately to be discharged 
from military duty and the Korean War by 
dressing in women’s clothes to prove that he 
was looney-tunes, thus earning a Section 8, 
ends up as the only one from the entire 407th 
who stays in Korea once the war is over. 
Such was the irony of my experience with 
CPE. 

While I never resorted to appearing in drag 
(I look absolutely terrible in a dress), I did try 
a few maneuvers to be excused before the 
summer unit started. You see, my presbytery 
told me I had to do this, and though I pleaded 
to be excused it was to no avail. But by the 
end of the summer there was a part of me that 
didn’t want the experience to end. The 
people I met in the hospital and doing 
ministry within that context was an affirming 
experience. 
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This doesn’t mean tHat CPE didn’t have its 
annoyances. For starters, my initial inter- 
view was with a local CPE big-wig named 
Frederick Schmucker (which should tell us 
all something right there), who looked like 
Colonel Sanders in a clerical get up, told me 
that I was ‘“‘dripping with middle class’’, and 
labeled me quicker than they label mark 
downs at a K-Mart blue light special. If this 
was going to be CPE, I thought, point me to 
the women’s clothing department. 

I was not able to find a decent set of 
earrings, so I went ahead and did my unit at 
Presbyterian Hospital in Denver, Colorado. 
My supervisor was a woman in her mid-50’s, 
and the two other students also doing the unit 
were coincidentally both from the same semi- 
nary in the city of brotherly (and sisterly) love, 
and both 24 years of age. My assignments 
were the Intensive and Coronary Care Units, 
the orthopedic wing where there was a highly 
acclaimed limb preservation program, and 
the floor with diabetic patients. 

The program is divided into two parts, 
although it is supposed to be wonderfully 
integrated. There is the work on the floors 
with patients and staff, and then there is the 
clinical work which includes individual and 
group times with the supervisors, and case 
study presentations. It was the former that I 
wish I could have continued for at least a 
couple more weeks. There is something 
incredibly fulfilling, meaningful and signifi- 
cant (bad CPE adjectives to be banished 
from your vocabulary before doing a unit) 
about being able to encourage one who is 
discouraged, be present with a family when a 
loved one dies, pray and talk with a person 
going into surgery, or listen to a nurse who 
feels unappreciated and undervalued. What 


‘There is something incredi- 


bly fulfilling, meaningful and 
significant about being able 
to encourage one who is 


discouraged. ”’ 
—P. Hughes 


about the other stuff? Should you do a unit of 
CPE, make sure you are read your Miranda 
rights before you start because everything 
you Say will be used against you. This can be 
healthy as well as dreadful. The “CPE mani- 
festo”’ says that the quality of supervisory 
and group times depends upon how you use 
the time, which this cowboy does not buy at 
all. The quality depends on everyone involved, 
participating with as much integrity, honesty 
and care as possible. It took me about five 


weeks to figure out how the program was 
supposed to function, what was expected of 
me and what the role of others was. But once 
I caught on there was much value. Bob 
Dylan, who as far as I know is not an 
accredited CPE supervisor, asked, ““How 
does it feel?” This question is the battle cry of 
CPE and one should be prepared to hear it 
repeatedly. ““How does this feel?” “How 
does that feel?” CPE’ers hear it all the time. 
At the risk of sounding like an advertisement, 
CPE helped me begin to learn to talk from my 
heart and not just my head; in terms of 
feelings as well as thoughts. 

I found individual times with my supervisor 
to be very beneficial. Part of that was due to 
her being very fair in that she was not into 
tearing me apart and putting me back together, 
did not place labels upon me, and was willing. 
to adjust in her approach according to my 
personality. Would that everyone is fortunate 
enough to have a supervisor with that much 
security in him or herself, maturity and 
adaptability because the experience becomes 
much more valuable. Oh sure, there were 
times when I thought that I couldn’t blow my 
nose without being analyzed, but when one is 
a graduate of Mr. Brower’s school of smooth 
moves, one doesn’t leave much room for 
analysis. The rest of the benefit came from 
my supervisors ability to help me gain 
insight into discovering what makes me react 
and feel (there’s that word) as I do in certain 
situations. For example, part of my experi- 
ence in being adopted at birth by my parents, 
and supervision provided me an opportunity 
to explore the effect that my being adopted 
has on me and the relationships in my life. 


On the other hand, I did not find group 
times to be a particularly significant part of 
my unit, and case studies became tiresome to 
write week after week. But there are many 
variables which determine this part of CPE, 
making it difficult to generalize. While the 
experience depends a great deal on what kind 
of attitude the person has and how much of 
him or herself is willing to be invested, the 
supervisor and other CPE students effect the 
entire experience. If one is planning on doing 
any pastoral counseling or care in or out of 
the church, CPE can be rewarding if not in 
terms of the clinical work, definitely in terms 
of the practical work and being on the front 
lines of ministry. 

Whether the following is true of all pro- 
grams or not I cannot say, but I thought that 
there was a terrific spiritual void in the 
program. There were times when I felt that 
the program was focused purely on psycho- 
logical methods with occasional employment 
of theological language to give it a spiritual 


cloaking. While I agree that there is overlap 
between the psychological and the spiritual, 
they are not the same. And while the probing 
of the subconscious is effective in ministering, 
healing and self-discovery, I felt that it all too 
often became the god of the program, and the 
realm where all knowledge and understand- 
ing is found. The subconscience is important 
and deep, but there is One who is more 
important and deeper still. 

“But Philip babe, how did it feel?” I would 
seriously consider doing an extended unit at 
Denver Presbyterian sometime in the future 
if the opportunity would lend itself, and that 
probably says as much as anything about 
how I felt about the summer basic unit. 
Taking time to learn something about who I 
am as a person, and therefore as a pastor was 
worthwhile and very enriching. 





‘“‘But Philip babe, 
how did it feel?”’ 





Some practical advice: A CPE student 
needs to have an emotional outlet and oppor- 
tunities that help keep perspective. The ex- 
perience can be emotionally, mentally and 
physically taxing. Find someone with whom 
you can have a few beers and shed a few tears. 
Be able to get away from CPE and renew your 
outlook. If any of you out there in seminary- 
land do CPE, I hand down the advice of a true 
PTS legend, David Woolverton (king of the 
underground library and a veteran of basic 
and year-long CPE units) who told me to 
jump right into the experience. This is solid 
counsel because if one is going to enter into 
the rhythm of an institution in such a brief 
time, which is essential to a chaplain’s 
ministry, every moment must be used well. 

My guess is that in any program there is a 
certain amount of stuff that has to be shoveled 
through, but the good does come. Be willing 
to be submissive to how the program functions 
and trust its intent, but I would recommend 
doing so with a certain amount of skepticism 
knowing that whatever is gained at the end 
must be solid state having passed through the 
filter of incredulity. 

Parting shot: One need not be intimidated 
by CPE. One is confronted with the harsher 
realities of life and with him or herself. If you 
are going to do any pastoral work these are 
good things to get hip to. If lcan do CPE, and 
I’m no oil painting, probably anyone can. 

I don’t care what Frederick Schmucker 
said. 

(Continued on p. 5) 
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By Lisa Courtney 
M.Div. Middler 


I was warned about CPE, an acronym 
which often strikes fear in the hearts of 
uninformed seminarians. Clinical Pastoral 
Education, I was told, could be likened to a 
military academy where all your superiors 
work to break you down. One was lucky to 
escape with his or her sanity, the rumors 
contended. 

Well, instead of heeding such rumors, I 
listened to Dorothy Hullfish in the CPE 
office at 21 Dickenson Street. “It doesn’t 
matter how much theology and Greek and 
whatever else a person knows; if he or she 
can’t use it in times of crisis, one can’t 
minister,’ ] remember her saying to me when 
I was a junior. I heard that my first day on 
campus, and perhaps it was for that reason 
that I gave the rumors little credence. 

This past June, I arrived in Houston, 
Texas for a summer as a hospital chaplain; 
twelve weeks that surely taught me more 
than all the theology courses that I could ever 
take. I began my summer as “Chaplain 
Courtney,” feeling quite confident. After all, 
I was from Princeton, a word that raised 
everyone’s eyebrows. Certainly I thought, 
though academic theology has its place, it 
would be of some assistance. 

I found out the limitations of my “learning” 
when a patient, a young woman of thirty-five, 
asked me to find the Beatitudes for her as we 
sat in her hospital room, anICU unit for open 
heart surgery patients. (She already had an 
artificial valve in her heart which I could hear 
click as we spoke.) Having just finished an 
exegetical course on Matthew, I triumphantly 
paged to the passage and handed it to her. 
This woman, the mother of two children and 
a struggling provider, clasped my hand tightly 
and read Matthew 5:8 to me: Blessed are the 
pure of heart, for they shall see God.” 

Obviously, I foolishly thought to myself, 
this is a passage that reassures her in the face 
of death. Her serious eyes stared at me and 
said, “Chaplain, they want to give me a new 
heart. You know, I’m not afraid of death, but 
I won’t have a new heart. The Lord says that 
it is wrong.”’ Again, she read the passage. 

Quoting the history of the passage, the 
theological roots, the Greek underpinnings to 
these few sacred words would never enable 
me to pastor this ill woman, whose anxious 
family I came to know. Of a working class 
background and of an incredible faith, this 
woman knew the scriptures as a believer and 
a believer alone. Academics were relegated to 
the ivy halls, and I began to work with her 
daily, talking about God, faith, the spirit, and 
the heart. 

As it turned out, this woman, who taught 
me much more than I could have taught her, 


never did receive a new organ for transplant: 
no donor was ever found. She died the week 
before I left St. Luke’s Episcopal Hospital. 
In her room and many others, I visited, 
laughed and cried with the families whose 
lives crossed mine in those short few weeks. 

The people that I encountered over the 
summer in the white antiseptic corridors of 
St. Luke’s permitted me, even invited me, 
into the sacred moments of their lives. The 
irony of all this is that I was never able to 
thank them for this great gift, because they 
were too busy thanking me for my presence, 
prayer, and work as a liaison between them 
and the medical community of the hospital. 

To all the seminarians at Princeton, espe- 
cially the entering juniors who now know so 
little about CPE, I pray that you will investi- 
gate it, apply for it, and reap its many 
benefits. Don’t do as I did, stumbling onto a 
superb program by chance. Ask around, talk 
to previous CPE interns, visit the centers to 
which you apply, and then, this coming 
summer, experience the powerful and the 
empowering program that is CPE. I found 
challenges I never imagined before. I became 
a valued part of a twenty-five member team 
responsible for the pastoral care of the 
patients in St. Luke’s 750 beds. 

My supervisor and my colleagues taught 
me about chaplaincy, but more than that, 
they taught me about myself. I learned the 
weaknesses of my strengths and the strengths 
of my weaknesses as a CPE intern. I also 
came to realize that before I can minister to 
others, I must minister to myself, understand- 
ing what has led me to the ministry, and 
identifying the resources and guidance which 
will carry me through a lifetime of pastoring. 


By Eliseo Valdez 
M.Div. Sr. 


In February I stood before a meeting of 
Presbytery for the purpose of being taken 
under care. At that time I stood at the lectern 
of the First Presbyterian Church of San 
Antonio, Texas and recalled with them the 
experience of my C.P.E. interview which 
had taken place in January. I told them what 
it felt like to be walking down the halls of a 
large trauma center where there was constant 
energy and motion—everyone efficiently go- 
ing about their job. I spoke before that gather- 
ing of elders and ministers about the fear I had 
as I walked into the interviewers’ office, 
wondering how to present myself—would I 
be “good enough” and at the same time having 
a sense that competency was not the primary 
issue. My point in recalling this experience to 
Presbytery was that in both coming under 
care and interviewing for C.P.E., the question 
that the interviewer asked became central: 
““Who are you?” 

I told the Presbyters that morning that this 


is the kind of question that I should learn to 
anticipate, but still always catches me off 
guard. I may even become a little angry— 
thinking to myself—who do they think they 
are with such a vague imprecise question? 
And then I let it sink in and usually get a little 
scared. If I had been most honest I would 
have said, “I really don’t know very much... 
about who I am’’. That day, though, with all 
that I knew, I said I saw myself as a learner 
and a teacher. I said that I was given to be 
with hurting people in a certain way. 

As the months passed and the summer 
came upon me, I learned that I wasn’t that far 
from the truth. I did have a lot to learn and 
some to teach. Soon the semester was over 
and the sweltering summer was here. 

As I did a “power move” out of Brown 
Hall and packed everything into my car in 
about 2% hours (at the gentle urging of the 
friend I was driving with), I didn’t let myself 
think too much about what I was getting 
myself into—I didn’t know enough to specu- 
late anyway. I was very clear about one 
thing, though. I was very scared. 

I was afraid I might find out that I had 
nothing to give—that I was just a make-up of 
schooled words and reactions. I was afraid 
that I would disappoint my supervisor, my 
patients, myself. I was afraid I was in over 
my head. I was afraid that I was too tired to 
go into this. And yet for all of my fears, I still 
got in the car and followed my friend the three 
hours to Danville, Pennsylvania. 

I guess that’s what part of C.P.E. is about— 
being afraid and going forward anyway. 
When the pager goes off and you're told 
someone is dying and that the chaplain is 
wanted: You're scared, often tired, sometimes 
unsure, but you go anyway. Often your fears 
are never realized, sometimes they are. But 
you keep going. 

In C.P.E. you not only go, but you go with 
the sense that you might have somewhere 
equally as nurturing to return. Your peers 
and your supervisor might become a group of 
people that worry less about whether you 
said exactly the right thing and if you were a 
model minister, and are more concerned with 
helping you face your fears to be freer to 
become a truer care-giver. Nothing is guaran- 
teed, but the possibility exists to have a small 
community in which honesty and respect are 
the hallmark. And I mean really the hallmark 
—not just language that reflects that or empty 
promises to that effect—I mean actually. It 
seems to be this is a very rare gift that a 
C.P.E. experience might provide. 

Perhaps such a community was made pos- 
sible because despite our various personal 
histories and life experiences, we came to- 
gether with something of the same intention 
—to become better ministers. People come 
to C.P.E. with so many needs, fears, confi- 

(Continued on p. 6) 
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The Computerized Seminarian 


Computing On The Go: Laptop Computers 


One of my professors recently commented, 
“We are now into the third generation of note- 
taking. It used to be that students would take 
notes with pen and paper, the old-fashioned 
way. Then came the era of the tape-recorder, 
when everyone would tape record lectures. 
When the lecture began, you could hear 
clicks all over the room as record buttons 
were pressed. Now students are taking notes 
on laptop computers. In each of the last three 
years I have taught here, there has been at 
least one student who has taken notes using a 
laptop computer.”’ 

Laptop or notebook computers are amazing 
examples of recent advances in computer 
technology, but how useful are they for the 
Seminary student? How do they work? What 
are their pros and cons? This article will 
attempt to answer some of those questions, 
as I draw upon my personal experiences of 
having used a laptop computer to answer 
these questions. 


THE TECHNICAL SIDE 

The laptop computer which I own is the 
Tandy Model 102. Sporting a 40-character 
wide, 8-line high LCD (liquid crystal display) 
screen, a built-in 300 bps modem, and five 
ROM-based (real only memory) programs, the 
3-pound Tandy 102 is approximately 1134’ x 
8%" X 1%", about the size of a standard note- 
book. The standard Tandy 102 is equipped 
with 24K of RAM, but is easily and cheaply 
expanded to 32K by means of a single, user- 
installable 8K bytes RAM chip. 32K of 
memory translates into the ability to store 
approximately 20 pages of text in the compu- 
ter’s electronic memory. In addition to internal 
memory, portable 3%” disk drives are avail- 
able for floppy disk storage, and several 
companies sell RAM upgrades. The Tandy 
102 runs on 4 ‘AA’ batteries or an AC 
adapter. It is sold by Radio Shack for about 
$499 but it can be purchased through mail 
order for considerably less ($360 from DFW 
Computer Center, 1-817-481-SALE), or 
even less through a used computer dealer 
($325 from Shreve Systems, 1-318-865- 
6743). 

By no means is the Tandy 102 the only 
portable or laptop computer. Portable com- 
puters seem to be the latest craze in the 
computing world, and many different models 
are available. When comparing different 
models, ask the following questions: what do 
I need a portable computer to do? How much 
does it weigh? Is the screen readable? Is it 
battery-powered? How is data stored? And 
especially, how much does it cost? 


USING A LAPTOP 

I use the Tandy 102 mostly for taking 
notes in lecture. This has several advantages 
over taking notes by hand. First, I can record 
more material since I can type faster than I 
can write. Secondly, my notes are much 
more readable, as they were not furiously 
scribbled. Third, if someone wants a copy of 
my notes from a class, all I have to dois print 
them out a copy, rather than having to go find 
a photocopy machine. 

In spite of these advantages, there are 
some disadvantages to owning a laptop, too. 
One is that it doesn’t work well in all class- 
room situations. I have found it impractical 
in translation precepts, where half of my 
notes are in Greek or Hebrew (this isn’t a 
problem in lectures, where I can simply 
translate occasional Greek or Hebrew words 
into all caps, like ADELFOS). Also, in 
some precepts, I only need to take a note 
every five minutes or so, so taking notes by 
hand is much more practical. Another disad- 
vantage is the clicking of the keys annoys 
some students. To combat this disadvantage, 
I try not to bang away at the keys too hard. 
Also, some laptops have noisier keys than 
others, and the Tandy 102 isn’t too bad in 
this respect. Finally, a minor disadvantage to 
laptop notetaking is the inability to include 
diagrams and pictures in my notes. Yet I 
usually work around this by describing the 
diagram rather than drawing it. 


DOWNLOADING 

The main reason I have not found the 
limited capabilities of the Tandy 102 tobea 
problem is that I use it as a satellite computer. 
After using it to take notes in class or to write 
a paper in the library, I download the data to 
my Macintosh Plus when I return home. 
Downloading is done by means of a ‘null’ 
modem: a cable which connects the modem 
port of my home computer to a data transfer 
port on my Tandy 102. Besides a home com- 
puter, the Tandy 102, and a ‘null’ modem, 
the only additional items needed for down- 
loading are a telecommunications program 
for each computer. Once the cable (‘null’ 
modem) is hooked up and the telecommuni- 
cations programs on both computers are 
opened, I simply type in a command on the 
Tandy 102 and watch the information appear 
on the screen of my home computer. After 
the download is complete, I disconnect the 
cable, process the downloaded data using 
word-processing software on my home com- 
puter, and print it out using the home compu- 
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ter’s printer. From start to finish, the process 
only takes about 5 minutes. For more specific 
information on downloading from the Tandy 
102, see “Using Low-Cost Notebook Com- 
puters” by Dave Prochnow, which appeared 
in one of last year’s issues of MACazine. 

Instead of downloading, a printer could be 
hooked up directly to the Tandy 102, but it 
would have to be a Tandy-compatible printer, 
and the results would not be spectacular. 
Unless special word-processing programs on 
chips are purchased for the Tandy 102 (at 
about $150 a chip), print is without page 
numbers, etc. Also, writing a paper on the 
Tandy 102 would prove difficult because of 
its small screen and limited editing abilities 
(you can ‘cut,’ ‘copy,’ and ‘paste’ text with 
some difficulty, but that’s about it). Thus, 
using the Tandy 102 as a main computer is 
rather impractical. However, this might not 
be true of some other laptop computers. 


SUMMARY 

In spite of their drawbacks, laptop compu- 
ters such as the Tandy 102 are great for taking 
notes in class. By virtue of their small size and 
ability to operate without AC power, laptop 
computers can be used almost anytime and 
anywhere. This is a significant advantage for 
Seminary students, whose time is often di- 
vided between the classroom, the Library, 
and home. 
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dences, expectations. Still there can be a 
centering purpose I think. And it will be 
necessary. You just might find yourself in a 
place, like I did one rainy afternoon, when 
you come face to face with your own small- 
ness, cruelty, and fear; when you realize that 
you have no idea of who you are or what you 
have been; and see most fully the choice of 
keeping going or not. Then, it will be most 
important to remember why you are there. 
You are there surely for yourself, but more so 
to learn to be of use for others. You are there 
not merely for your own self-knowledge and 
skill and actualization, but for those with 
whom you live and work beside and among. 
And as you move according to that remem- 
brance, you also move a little toward finding 
out who you really are as a person who is 
given to care for hurting people, including 
yourself. Whatever the discovery, it can be 
honest and freeing. 
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Jamaica, 


By Cullen I.K. Story 
Associate Professor of New Testament, 
Emeritus 
“Bodily training is of some value.” 
(1 Tim. 4:8) 


“I press on toward the goal.” 
(Phil. 3:14) 


It was Friday afternoon, Nov. 19, 1987, 
and the Jamaican sun was still sending its 
warm rays into our classroom. My three- 
week intensive course in Isaiah was now 
history. Grades were turned in, and written 
appraisals of the students’ work were distri- 
buted. Ample time was provided for our 
reflection together on the course— what was 
accomplished, what was left unresolved— 
questions relative to their respective grades, 
and— above all—concerns as to their growth 
toward biblical and theological maturity. 
And now, it was time for the soccer game 
with my five students and others as well, a 
fitting climax to our life together. Naturally, I 
wanted to be part of our team. (Why else was 
I wearing sneakers?) For some strange reason 
however, the students sensed that the retired 
Princeton professor could function—possibly 
—1in one position only, i.e. goalie! So there I 
stood at the “post” where they placed me, 
guarding the goal, conscious all the time that 
the authentic action was occurring out on the 
field as our superb squad pursued triumphant- 
ly a goal lying before them, one quite far 
removed from the goal that—theoretically— 
I was guarding. 


A goal lying before them. The words 
express the vision of the Carribbean Graduate 
School of Theology (CGST) that appears in 
their written purpose—‘‘to provide graduate 
level theological education in the Carribbean 
for those desiring to prepare for Christian 
ministry.” A fledgling enterprise, sponsored 
by the Carribbean Evangelical Theological 
Association, CGST is strategically located 
in Kingston, Jamaica, “the hub of the Car- 
ribbean.” 


“The Lord’s Servant... an apt teacher.” 
(2 Tim. 2:24) 


The faculty is developing. The new dean 
received his Ph.D. from Northwestern- 
Garrett two years ago and already has shown 
vision and competence in his all-important 
administrative position, along with his teaching. 
One member who teaches ‘Carribbean 
Studies,” holds a doctorate from Oxford, two 
others (a woman and a man) are in the 
process of completing their respective doctoral 
programs at Michigan State University and 
Drew University. One member of the faculty 
also teaches part-time at The United Theo- 
logical College (UTC). (Due to him, I had a 
delightful conversation one evening with 
UTC’s Dr. Phillip Potter, former secretary- 
general of the World Council of Churches.) 
Spouses of faculty members generally work 
in some outside job to try “‘to make both ends 
meet.” For the Jamaican economy is poor. 
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Here We Come! 


“And they shall all be taught by God.” 
(John 6:45) 


The students are coming. They come from 
various areas in the Carribbean basin— 
Guyana, Barbados, Trinidad, Tobago, and— 
of course—from Jamaica. And they come 
both desiring and needing theological training 
that will equip them to respond to the pressing 
problems and the potential growth in the 
church in the Carribbean. Speaking personal- 
ly, I could not have asked from the students 
under my tutelage, a greater commitment toa 
demanding task. Moreover, latent ability to 
interpret the Bible aright was there among 
them, simply waiting to be tapped. If I seem 
to suggest that the experience with the five 
(still on my prayer list) was unforgettable, 
you are absolutely right. 


“You will be enriched in every way for 
great generosity.” 
ClGer 9a} 


The needs of CGST are urgent.“ And the 
heavens grew black with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain.” (I Kgs. 18:45) 
We have read the story in the newspapers. 
Hurricane Gilbert wreaked havoc on Jamaica 
early in the fall of 1988 with the eye of the 
storm travelling through Kingston itself. Listen 
to the Dean’s description of what happened. 
‘Housetops flew like dead leaves. On the 
CGST campus, where we live, five buildings 
lost their roofs. The men’s dormitory was 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Editorial 
Silent Cries 


As I retyped Shannon White’s story for this issue, I cried. I cried not 
because the stories told were painful, though that was true enough. I cried 
because they struck too close to home. They reawakened my own fears for the 
safety of a mother and a a new-born child. 

The silent cries of that family broke the surface in a hospital delivery room. 
Her husband struck her in the midst of labor. It seems that she had been 
“smarting off.” He is in jail for the moment, but will soon enter a rehabilitation 
program for his alcoholism. She will then have to decide whether to take him 
back. He is a nice guy. As the social worker told us, ‘*T’ve never met an abuser 
that I didn’t like.” 

That’s one story. But it has become for me more than a story. It's become 
real-life human-beings, friends, people who I grew up with. I don’t really know 
what to do, what to say. None of us realized how bad it was. She kept it to 
herself, defending the man she loved and who beat her. 

And I don’t really know why I tell this story. I guess because I felt it would be 
dishonest to speak on the issue of domestic violence, without revealing my own 
motivations for doing so. Or maybe because I wanted to bring the pain of the 
problem home as it was brought home to me. Maybe, I don’t know. What I do 
know is that the gospel that I believe does not permit me to overlook the cry that 
issued from that delivery room only a few months ago. It compels me to do 
something. 

Today, the Biblical proverb, “‘Spare the rod, and spoil the child,” can be 
used as divine warrant to beat a child to the point of death and beyond. Does 
such a reality not lay some obligation of action upon those of us here who are 
called to proclaim that same Bible? I believe it does. 

The realities of such abuses must compel us to refuse to be silent. If we find 
ourselves as victims, either as the abused or as the abuser, we must get help for 
our pain. That cry must be heard. And for those of us for whom that cry reaches 
our ears, we must listen, and we must not keep silent. “‘ Silence encourages the 
tormentor, never the tormented.” (Elie Wiesel) 

Finally, as ministers, we must be compelled to take action. If we encounter 
the “clumsy” child who falls down the stairs, we must not take such excuses at 
their face value. If we encounter the wife whose attitude is one unusually overly 
solicitous or submissive to her husband, then we shouldn’t chalk it up to a Bible 
verse. Rather we should ask the right questions, questions as simple and 
straightforward as: “As you being physically hurt in your relationship?” And 
in these cases of suspected domestic violence or abuse, we should seek to 
contact those people skilled in dealing with these problems, the safe-houses, 
the pastoral counselors and the government agencies. 

Domestic violence, as much as we would like to believe it, is not an issue out 
there, away from the Christian community. It is a virtual statistical certainty 
that in almost every Christian congregation, there is a family that is 
experiencing some sort of domestic violence or abuse. Such a fact compels we 
who are to be ministers to be informed of not only what constitutes abuse but 
also of the warning signs that such abuse carries with it. Such information is not 
optional for those who are called to“ proclaim release to the captives” and“ set 
at liberty those who are oppressed.”’ Such information can mean the difference 
between life and death. 

Domestic violence destroys people. It bears no respect for class or faith. It 
affects both the devout and the secular. It might even affect us. In this issue of 
Sitz, there are listed some phone numbers of agencies who can direct you to 
more information. I urge that you use them, so that when the silent cry is 
spoken, you are there to hear it. And for those who count themselves victims or 
abusers, there are some numbers that are there for you. Please use them. When 
you cry is voiced, please let there be someone there to hear it. 
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FYI 
Poetry Contest 


Poets can now enter a new poetry contest 
with $11,000.00 in prizes. The Grand Prize 
is $1,000.00 and the First Prize is $500.00. 
In all, 152 poets will win awards and national 
publication. The contest, sponsored by the 
American Poetry Association, is open to the 
public and entry is free. 

“Students are often winners in our contests, 
and we would like to see more students’ 
poetry,” said Robert Nelson, Publisher for 
the Association. ““We want to find undis- 
covered poets and give them the recognition 
they deserve. This year our winners will be 
published and publicized to the utmost of our 
power.” 

Poets may enter the contest by sending up 
to six poems, each no more than 20 lines, 
name and address on each page, to American 
Poetry Association, Dept. CT-22, 250 A 
Potrero Street, P.O. Box 1803, Santa Cruz, 
CA 95061-1803. The contest remains open 
until June 30, to allow students ample time to 
enter during spring or summer break. Poets 
who enter early will be invited to another 
contest with another $1,000.00 Grand Prize. 

Each poem is also considered for publication 
in the American Poetry Anthology, a leading 
collection of contemporary verse. 

During six years of sponsorship the Amert- 
can Poetry Association has run 28 contests 
and awarded over $112,000 in prizes to 
2,850 winning poets. 
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Torrance Speaks on 
Science and Theology 


By Kenneth E. Kovacs, M-Div Middler 


On 17 October 1988, the Theological 
Students Fellowship hosted as its guest 
speaker, Dr. Thomas F. Torrance, professor 
of theology and science at the University of 
Edinburgh. Dr. Torrance’s lecture entitled, 
“Science and Theological Education,’ was 
an intellectual tour de force that left all those 
present enlightened and challenged. Torrance 
has spent the last fifteen years specializing in 
the dialogue between science and religion, 
particularly Christianity and has written a 
number of critically acclaimed books in the 
field. His lecture summarized the major 
discoveries made in science over the past 
seventy years, the implications of these dis- 
coveries in the area of religion and in this 
light, what the seminary and the church need 
to do. 

Torrance’s ideas can be summarized in 
one statement: The gospel of Jesus Christ 
must be understood “‘within a structure of 
space and time coordinates.” From Marcion 
to the present, Torrance argued, there has 
been the tendency to separate redemption 
and creation and the impact of the one upon 
the other. A Greek dualism has prevailed, 
consisting of the ideal and the sensible and 
the separation of the two. These ideas became 
the core of the suppositions posed by such 
thinkers as Marcion, as well as the gnostics of 
the first and second centuries and people 
such as Tillich and Bultmann in the twentieth. 
But a Christian world view, cites Torrance, 
understands all thought “terminating in the 
reality of God,’ which connects these two 
realities. For the ideal affects and is involved 
in the world of the sensible. The above 
thinkers did not do justice to this idea. 
However, for Torrance, it is Barth’s paradigm 
that we need to accept as we enter the twenty- 
first century because the recent insights of 
science push us there. 

Major breakthroughs in the modern science 
of the twentieth century have “ ‘closed the 
idea of a closed universe.” Since the early 
eighteenth century classical physics of the 
Newtonian world, scientists have crusaded 
to present a picture of a “‘closed mechanistic 
and deterministic’ world; a world that pos- 
sesses at its core the laws of cause and effect. 
In this world, however, natural religion, 
(especially Christianity) has suffered much 
and has been forced to struggle with the 
Newtonian dogmas of science. In this world 
view there is no logical bridge to God. We are 


presented with what Torrance called a “deistic 
disjunction.”’ But in light of Einstein’ s “Theory 
of Relativity’ as well as Max Planck’s work 
with the quantum theory and Werner Heisen- 
berg’s “uncertainty principle,’ scientists are 
confronted with the fact that an idealistic or 
objectivistic view of the universe is destructive. 
Einstein’s relativity theory did not mean 
relativism, which has become a common 
misunderstanding. Relativity is “an absolute.” 
It describes a universe that is indeed “finite, 
but unbounded.” The impact of such concepts 
reveal ‘that there are limits to what science 
can know, for at the rock bottom of creation 
there is a system of uncertainty at work.” 
“The universe is not closed,’ Torrance de- 
clared, “but open”’ with endless possibilities. 
“Nature is open and has a fundamental 
freedom.’ These concepts violate the way 
we have come to understand our world, 
particularly the religious world and our con- 
nection to its claims. 

The relationship between these discoveries 
and Christianity is extraordinary, Torrance 
argued. He shared story after story of lectures 
he had given before schools of physicists, 
even before a conference marking the 100th 
anniversary of Einstein’s birth. One scientist 
after the other declared that the new science 
has forced them to give up their agnostic 
stance and become theists. In the past “‘bad 
science,” cites Torrance, has separated the 
“empirical from the theoretical’ and has torn 
“apart mental and visible images.”’ But now 
the “‘empirical and theoretical are together,” 
presenting humanity with what Torrance 
called an “epistemology of general relativity.” 
Such insights, as Torrance iterated, can al 
low physicist Richard Feynman, an agnostic 
Jew, to state that today’s science, “would not 
be hostile to even the Christian idea of incar- 
nation and resurrection. “Indeed science pre- 
sents the modern world with the possibility 
of the things that we have come to be 
associated with a certain man from Galilee. 
Torrance reveals that he has become an 
evangelist of these new realizations and has 
come to attack such well-known biblical 
scholars, such as Ernst Kasemann, on their 
understandings of the historical credibility of 
the incarnation and the resurrection. 

As a result of these changes in the scientific 
community, scientists are being converted by 
science and are returning to the church. This 
has created many problems for the local 
church, because the majority of today’s 
clergy are ill equipped in their understanding 


of science, specifically physics and its relation- 
ship to Christianity. The scientists are coming 
to the church with the need to be challenged 
and spiritually fed, but the church is paralyzed 
by a cryptic language and an old way of 
thinking that has separated itself from the 
scientific world. 

We have entered a new age, cites Torrance, 
where our understanding of Christianity must 
be made in light and in dialogue with the 
newest innovations of science. ‘“‘What is 
taught in all of today’s seminaries is one 
hundred years behind the times.’ If the 
church expects to play an important role in 
the next century and wishes to preach the 
gospel with any success it must do so by 
being versed in science. The church needs to 
maintain its intellectual respectability, other- 
wise it will become irrelevant, working out of 
an old construct that ultimately does an 
injustice to an accurate understanding of 
reality. As a result, Torrance argued, it is 
imperative that every major center of theo- 
logical study, specifically the seminary, have 
a chair in theology and science. For Torrance, 
the core of Christianity is the resurrection 
and “unless the resurrection is space-time 
coordinated, it mean nothing!” Science has 
come to a point in its history that advocates 
that this is indeed possible, within the realms 
of reason. For the first time, the ideal has not 
become an obstacle to the sensible, there is 
no disjunction between the laws of nature 
and the claims of Christianity. The present is 
pregnant with possibilities and the seminary 
needs to be involved in this exciting time in 
the history of humanity. 
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AT ISSUE: Domestic Violence 


REV. CINDY STORRS— Domestic Violence: 
No Longer a Family Affair 

LEN HEDGES-GOETTL— The Lie 

SHANNON WHITE— Hearing the Pain 


Rev. Cindy Storrs 
Domestic Violence Clergy 
Outreach Project 


The FBI estimates that in their lifetime, 
one out of every two women will be subject to 
violence by the men they live with. A woman 
is battered every eighteen seconds, approxi- 
mately 1.8 million women per year and one 
out of every four suicide attempts by women 
stems from a battering situation. A woman is 
raped every six minutes and one out of four 
women are raped by two or more men. One 
out of three girls and one out of seven boys 
are sexually abused by the time they are 
eighteen, by their fathers, grandfathers, uncles, 
brothers or that ‘trusted friend of the family.” 
For others it will start in Junior or Senior 
High School, where one out of five young 
women will be physically abused by the 
young men they date. For others, it will start 
on their honeymoons or with the first pregnancy 
or when he loses his job. She will often be 
asked, ““Why do you stay?” We rarely think 
of asking, ‘‘ Why does he batter? Why does he 
molest? Why does he rape?” 

Domestic violence is an epidemic in our 
society. For years we have believed these 
myths: it only happens to poor or ethnic or 
non-religious women; alcohol or substance 
abuse causes violence; domestic violence is 
a private/family matter, women cause or 
provoke the violence—they ask to be beaten; 
women stay because they like it—because 
they are masochistic, and we have closed our 
eyes, turned our heads and plugged our ears 
to the crises from women and female children 
about the abuse they endure. 

There is no race, class, economic, age or 
cultural group exempt from domestic violence. 
It cuts across all lines and knows no boundaries. 
Lenore Walker, one of the leading and 
prominent researchers on the subject has 
uncovered what has come to be called, ‘‘ The 
Cycle of Violence.” Imagine a circle consisting 
of three phases: the tension building phase, 
the acute battering phase and the honeymoon 


or hearts and flowers phase. Women stay 
and are trapped in this cycle for many 
reasons: they have no money, no job, no 
skills. Some have come to believe that they 
are at fault, that nobody will listen, that he 
will indeed kill them as he has promised to do 
if she ever leaves him. Sometimes she stays 
because of the children, believing that an 
abusive father is better than no father or that 
her children are not affected because they 
have never seen him abuse her. Often she 
stays because her family and friends, her 
church and her society tell her that she is 
responsible for the home, the family, the 
marriage. Often she stays and it costs her her 
life. She stays because no one has ever told 
her that she deserves more, that she doesn’t 
deserve to be beaten. He continues to batter 
because he has not been told that he can’t. 


‘“‘Domestic violence is an 
epidemic in our society.”’ 
— Cindy Storrs 


At one time, men were expected, if not 
encouraged, to discipline their wives. The 
expression ““Rule of Thumb” comes from 
Old English Common Law that allowed a 
man to beat his wife with a switch no bigger 
around than his thumb. In 1982, the Prevention 
of Domestic Violence Act was passed, de- 
claring these actions criminal: the destruction 
of pets and property, emotional and psycho- 
logical abuse, sexual abuse and physical 
abuse. In 1988 the law was amended to 
include a “‘must arrest’ clause, requiring 
police officers, who have enough “probable 
cause,” to arrest, to do so. 

Children are influenced tremendously by 
the violence which occurs in their homes. 
These children often have low self-esteem, 
do poorly in school, are depressed, suicidal, 
act-out, are sexually promiscuous, become 


involved with drugs and alcohol, are often 
injured by the abusers either directly or when 
they intervene in the violence between their 
parents and most unfortunately, children 
grow up to be the next generation of abusers 
and victims. If they have witnessed it at home 
they are more likely to accept it, see it as 
normal and perpetuate it in their own relation- 
ships. 


Len Hedges- Goettl 
M- Div. Senior 


In the preface to Night, Elie Wiesel’s 
powerful story about his experience in the 
Nazi death camps, the reader is urged to 
linger and not to rush on too soon to the 
next book called Dawn. Before we seek 
relief from the horror and find some hope, 
we must realize that we may only hope if 
we have measured that which has the 
power to obscure hope. Certainly that is 
precisely the power we meet in the passage 
from John’s Gospel and in the parable 
which follows it. 

Where is the Good News? Perhaps it is 
in the fact that we have enough hope that 
we bother to speak of the horror at all. 
Perhaps it is that there is a depth and 
certainty of hope that we dare even to 
speak of our night terrors in broad daylight. 


John 8:39-44 

The scribes and Pharisees answered Jesus, 
‘** Abraham is our father.’ Jesus said to them, 
“Tf you were Abraham’s children, you would 
do what Abraham did, but now you seek to 
kill me, a man who has told you the truth 
which I heard from God; this is not what 
Abraham did. You do what your father did.” 
They said to him, ‘““We were not born of 
fornication; we have one Father, even God.” 
Jesus said to them, “If God were your 
Father, you would love me, for I proceeded 
and came forth from God; I came not of my 
own accord, but God sent me. Why do you 
not understand what I say? It is because you 
cannot bear to hear my word. You are of your 
father the devil, and your will is to do your 
father’s desires. he was a murderer from the 
beginning, and has nothing to do with the 
truth, because there is not truth in him. When 
he lies, he speaks according to his own 
nature, for he is a liar and the father of lies.” 
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A lie was told one grey autumn day, a lie 
that wanted to ruin a life. 

There was a boy, an innocent child, and 
he was guilty as sin. He spoke a falsehood 
that morning and spent the rest of the day 
waiting... waiting for the pronouncement 
and execution of his sentence... waiting 
for the advent of the Furies. 

Evening comes but the waiting continues. 
The evening meal failed somehow to fill 
that empty place in the pit of his stomach 
and now, adding to his anguish, his belly 
wants to burst from his attempt to fill it. 

He finds no comfort in the soft yellow 
glow of the neat warm house. A quiet, 
inviting house which speaks of friendship, 
hospitality, and love... The appearance 
mocks him as he waits. 

Finally the clock permits a brief escape 
from icy stares. He moves decisively toward 
the solace of his room... but not too 
quickly, lest she find out and deny him that 
refuge too. 





66 


... the Furies 

know only retribution, not 
repentance. ”’ 

—Len Hedges-Goeittl 





The cool October air feels fresh upon his 
tear-stained cheeks. He leaves the window 
open wide, as if to ask a blind world to see 
truth. As he gathers the soft wool comforter 
close about his shoulders and neck, he feels 
warm, protected, ... safe. 

But as his mind slides off into the 
delicious blur of sleep, he hears the sound. .. 
and it all begins again. A door opened and 
shut with finality.—He is come in power 
and authority. Judgment has begun. In 
voices muffled by walls that swore there 
would be silence, the boy hears the indict- 
ment of the Furies. 

He hears, and feels the guilt rise up from 
his intestines and lodge in his throat. In the 
midst of his nausea he knows... “Truly, I 
am as bad as they say.” Even so, he still 
feels his heart pounding when he hears the 
foot on the stair. 

“I am sorry!” 

A silent cry to deaf ears... 

so sorry... 

He hears the steady advance of creaking 
joints. Age has not slowed the Judgment. 
You see, the Furies know only retribution, 


not repentance. From them we feel only 
force, not forgiveness. 

The door bursts open now, and a sharp 
white light slices the boy’s sanctuary of 
blackness. Teeth are clenched, the boy 
shuts closed his eyes. The father is in the 
room now. The leather strap of righteous- 
ness slides slowly from around his waist. ‘It 
is not the first...” he hisses. 

“IT am asleep!” 

Another falsehood wordlessly shouted. 
The room is filled with a thunderous 
silence, even his heart refuses to beat. The 
light glares against the silver buckle as it 
sweeps overhead. A soft breeze precedes 
the red sting. The boy cries out of the 
depths for a mercy, tender and divine. 

But the father’s action is smooth, delib- 
erate, brief, sharp, without needless apology. 
No tears are wasted, the well is dried up from 
over use. The boy is numb, but somewhere 
in his mind the poet sings, “I acknowledge 
the Furies. I believe in them. I have heard 
the disastrous beating of their wings.” 
But I wonder... 

How did a boy so young 

become a thing so evil? 

A lie was told one grey autumn day, a lie 
that wanted to ruin a life. 


The nightmare called child abuse is real 
and self perpetuating. It is a lie that moves 
from the hands, bodies and straps of one 
generation to the next. One in every twelve 
children in New Jersey are victims of sub- 
stantiated incidents of abuse. One can only 
imagine how many incidents are unsubstan- 
tiated or not reported. The numbers are 
devastating. Counseling may (and frequently 
does) assist the victims (both the abused and 
the abuser) in breaking out of the cycle, but 
how do we, who are not professional coun- 
selors, share the responsibility to help victims 
become survivors? 

First, we need to gain the courage to look 
head on into the face of the problem and 
strive to understand as much as we can about 
it. (For many of us this may require a long 
and hard look at ourselves, and the courage 
to ask for help with dealing with this pattern 
as it was expressed in our own lives. ) Second, 
we need to be familiar with the resources 
available to those who are trapped in the 
cycle and need help. Third, we need to name 
the problem in our churches and with those to 
whom we minister, encouraging them to get 
help. The body of Christ needs to be the 
safest place to deal with such a complex issue 


which is already shrouded in so much shame. 
Fourth, we need to minister to those who are 
caught in the cycle as the body of Christ. This 
means that we, as a community, primarily 
express Christ's love for them instead of 
attempting to blame or condemn them with 
threats of God’s wrath for sin. Guilt and 
shame is frequently the most paralyzing force 
in the lives of those who can understand that 
abuse is a part of their lives . . . giving them 
more doesn’t help anything. 

Most of all, we need to be honest. Abuse is 
wrong no matter who the abuser is or what 
circumstances prompt the abuse. But being 
clear about this fact does not absolve the 
body of Christ of all responsibility to care 
responsibly for the victims (again both those 
who abuse and those who are abused). We 
can ask the hard questions about what is 
going on in a family we suspect is in trouble, 
listen for the “silent” cries for help and be 
Prepared to assist them in their search for 
appropriate help. We can go with the family 
to seek help from social services, or seek help 
on their behalf if they are unwilling. We can 
be with them as they seek professional help 
and face public ridicule. We can help provide 
for their needs (including financial and physt 
cal needs) while they recover. We can go to 
trial with them and provide loving support for 
everyone involved. We can visit them or 
write to them if they need to be confined. We 
can accept them as full members of our 
church family, encouraging them to be a part 
of us without shame (since we are a// broken 
people in need of love) before, while and after 
the problem is resolved. 





“*The ‘church’ needs to live 
in the solution, not be 
a part of the problem. ”’ 





The “church” needs to live in the solution, 
not be a part of the problem. When we deny 
the truth, and hold our hands before our eyes, 
denying our own frightening experiences and 
those of our fellows, we are a part of the 
problem. When we run from the problem or 
provide “easy” theological “answers” (judg- 
ments), we are a part of the problem. When 
we try to provide advice and counsel that we 
are not qualified to give, we are a part of the 
problem. But when we face the problem, 
name it, and care responsibly for those 
involved (including ourselves), then we are 
ministers and live in the solution. 
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Len Hedges-Goettl is the clergy consultant 
for Parents Anonymous of New Jersey and is 
planning a statewide clergy forum on neglect 
and abuse in April He also co-sponsors 
E.S.C.A.P.E. (Every Survivor of Child Abuse 
Physical and Emotional), a free and anony- 
mous self-help group which meets at the 
Nassau Presbyterian Church on Thursdays 
from 7:00-8:30 P.M. Parents Anonymous 
also has a toll-free number (1-800-THE- 
KIDS) for information, referrals or just to 
talk. 





Shannon White 
M- Div. Middler 





Editorial note: Shannon is doing her field- 
education at Womanspace, a women’s shel- 
ter in Trenton. 


Saturday: I just got back from another day 
at the shelter. I’m exhausted. So much pain. 
I’ve heard that weekends are hectic at the 
shelter. Many times, if I go inon Wednesdays, 
many of the clients have cleared out. Who 
wants to stay in a shelter? For some, it’s only 
a place—a safe place—for a few days. For 
others, it’s a respite for the full sixty days. 
I’m constantly amazed with the questions 
that these women ask. This is where theology 
takes place. Oh God, where are you? 
Debbie (a fictitious name) a woman in her 
40’s, came into a room where I was doing 
some paper work. I had met her that day. 
“Oh good,” she said, “I’ve been wanting to 
talk to you. I saw the note that said you'd be 
here today—I need to ask you a question.” 
“Sure,” I said. ““Close the door and come on 
in.” I noticed that she was quite nervous. 
“Mind if I smoke?” “Not at all,’ I said. As 
she took a puff of her cigarette, sitting on the 
edge of the couch, staring straight ahead, she 
posed her question—** Why is God punishing 
me, Shannon? There must be a reason. My 
mother told me that all of this that’s been 
happening to us (Debbie and her children) is 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
N.J. Division on Women 
Womanspace— Main Office 


FOR HELP: 


N.J. Division on Women, Domestic Violence Hotline 


Womanspace— Hotline 
Parent's Anonymous 
Youth and Family Services 


punishment—that it’s never gonna end. She 
said maybe it’s because I wasn’t married in 
the church.” 

As we talked, she unveiled an incredible 
horrible story of physical, sexual, and emo- 
tional abuse that she had suffered as a child 
then as a spouse. Of course, she was quick to 
say, ‘I don’t mean to be feeling sorry for 
myself; I know there are people much worse 
off than I am.”’ Are there? So much pain. 

Jenny is a woman who “wanted to talk to 
the chaplain.” She, too, had an urgent ques- 
tion for the “chaplain” to answer. After 
telling me that her alcoholic, abusive boy- 
friend (she also comes from generations of 
alcohol and drug abuse) had started into AA 
since she had been in the shelter (two days), 
she asked, ““They’re saying here that I shouldn’t 
go back to him. If God forgives me, how can 


“|... DT have never had a 
woman tell me that her 
pastor could or would 
understand. ’”’ 

—Shannon White 


I not forgive him?’’ Oh God, what do I say? 
After some silence, I asked her, ““What would 
forgiveness look like in that relationship?” 
She paused and said, “That I would trust him 
again.’ I suggested that we explore different 
meanings of forgiveness. 

I share these stories not to get an appraisal 
of my pastoral counseling skills, but to show 
that there are deep theological and spiritual 
questions that are being asked by these 
people. How do we, as clergy-professionals 
respond? 

I often ask women if they have talked with 
their rabbi, minister, or priest. Tragically, I 
have never had a woman tell me that her 
pastor could or would understand. They 


292-8840 
394-0136 


1-800-257-SAFE (7233) 
394-1842 

394-1842 
1-800-792-8610 





either are oblivious to their situation, or 
counsel them in self-destructive ways— You 
should forgive,” or “Go home and talk about 
it with him.’’ This has led to deaths. 

We can no longer ignore the issue of 
domestic violence. Wherever we are, there 
will be people who are currently in or who 
have been in violent relationships—male and 
female. They will be looking to us for under- 
standing and guidance. Will we hear their 
pain? 


Stewardship 
(Continued from page 1) 


destroyed. Electricity and telephone poles 
came down like small twigs. Wires littered 
the streets. Agricultural crops, livestock, 
poultry were severely hit. It will be years 
before Kingston regains its scenic beauty. 
This town which was once covered up by the 
shade of gigantic trees now lies ‘naked’ under 
the blistering Carribbean sun. The ecological 
and psychologial effects of this devastation 
may prove serious.” 

Last year, the PTS Stewardship Committee 
responded to the needs of the CGST library 
by making it one of the international theologt 
cal institutions to receive proceeds from the 
Spring Book Sale. Now, with a trained 
theological librarian at the school, the outlook 
is brighter. Fortunately, the library came 
through the hurricane unscathed, and yet it 
remains in dire need of upgrading. 

Before Gilbert blew in, faculty and students 
at CGST knew well the meaning of sacrifice. 
Now, after Gilbert, they have faced and 
continue to face tough times with severe food 
shortages and inflationary prices. And yet, 
would you believe it? In the wake of Gilbert, 
CGST was one of the very few institutions in 
the area that started the school year on time. 
We here at Princeton need to salute such 
devotion to Christ. 

In all of these trying times, CGST has 
experienced the constant support and en- 
couragement of Dr. Zenas Gerig of the 
school’s board of governors and her tireless 
public relations person. Some of you may 
have met Zena and Esther Gerig when they 
visited the coffeehouse last spring. 

Our support for the school last year was 
inspiring. Even more, however, is the school 
in need this year. I, for one, am grateful that 
this overseas international theological school 
will once again—through our Stewardship 
Committee—be one of the institutions on the 
receiving end of our gifts. 
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The Comuterized Seminarian 


A Call to Moral Computing 


In November of 1988, Robert T. Morris, a 
Computer Science student at Cornell, created 
a ‘virus’ that spread through military and 
academic systems nationwide, temporarily 
halting 6,000 computers. The story made 
national TV news, and even Life magazine’s 
end-of-the-year issue... 

Many computer users own illegal copies of 
software. Instead of buying software, they 
copy it from a friend who owns a legal copy. 
The process usually takes less than five 
minutes, and the copy performs exactly the 
same as the original... 

A clever computer user became an expert 
at breaking into top-secret military data 
banks without getting caught. He always 
broke off contact before his computer could 
be traced down. . . until military intelligence 
baited him with a junk file labeled, “Star 
Wars Data.” He stayed online long enough 
for authorities to track him down, seize his 
computer, and arrest him... 


COMPUTER CRIMES 

Computer ‘viruses’ which slow down 
computers and destroy data, users who break 
into classified data banks for thrills or espio- 
nage purposes, and law-abiding citizens who 
own and use illegal copies of software: what’s 
going on? Welcome to the dark side of the 
computing, where morals seem to have been 
left behind along with pencil and paper. This 
column seeks to explore the underlying reasons 
and potential solutions for each type of 
“computer crime.” 


RX FOR VIRUSES 

A computer virus is a computer program 
that has been designed to self-propagate 
(duplicate itself) into all similar computer 
systems with which it makes contact. Such 
infectious contact usually occurs through 
electronic networks or through sharing of 
public domain software. Let’s talk about 
infection via electronic networks first. Most 
computers have modem ports which allow 
them to share data and programs with other 
computers. By connecting cables to the modem 
ports of all the computers in one location, 
such as an office, a local areanetwork(LAN) 
is formed. Or a modem (a piece of hardware) 
can be connected to a computer's modem 
port and a telephone line, enabling that 
computer to talk with other computers over 
telephone lines. Through either local area 
networks or modem-phone line linkage, the 


By James E. Deal 


network-connected computer is more vulner- 
able to infection from other computers. As 
humans who share hypodermic needles in- 
crease their risk of contracting blood- 
transmitted diseases, so networked computers 
which freely share information increase their 
risk of infection by computer viruses, 

The analogy to human infection provides 
several solutions to the computer virus epi- 
demic. One solution is quarantine. Connect 
your computer to a network only if necessary, 
and then do not leave your computer unat- 
tended while connected to the modem. A 
second solution are “vaccine” programs. 
These programs seek to destroy or alert the 
computer user to the presence of a computer 
virus. Unlike human vaccines, however, they 
need not be used prior to infection by a 
computer virus. 

Public domain software provides another 
avenue of infection for computer viruses. The 
authors of public domain software release 
their programs into the public domain, ice. 
the programs become public property. Thus, 
public domain software can be freely and 
legally copied by computer users. Public 
domain software provides an avenue for 
virus infection via the so-called Trojan Horse 
program. It looks like an innocent and useful 
public domain program, but wipes out data 
soon after it is first put to use. The clandestine 
nature of the Trojan Horse program makes it 
difficult to detect. Yet even a hidden virus 
program must save itself to disk when it 
replicates itself. Thus the date stamp on a 
program (which indicates when the most 
recent changes to a program occured) can be 
a clue to the presence of a computer virus. If 
the date stamp on your program changes 
every time you use your computer, you may 
have a virus. On MS-DOS machines, check 
the date stamp on the COMMAND COM 
system file using the ATTRIB or CHMOD 
command. On Apple Macintoshes, check the 
date stamps on the System and Finder by 
choosing “By Date’ under the “‘ View” menu. 

If your computer is infected by a virus, you 
can probably cure it by erasing the infected 
program and replacing it with a new, uninfec- 
ted copy from your backup files. 


ILLEGAL SOFTWARE DUPLICATION 

This issue is a little more complicated than 
it first appears, for not all software duplication 
is illegal. First off, there are three different 


types of software: public domain, shareware, 
and copyrighted programs. 

As mentioned previously, public domain 
software can be freely and legally copied by 
computer users. The only restriction is that 
users not alter programs (by programming in 
a virus, for instance) when they distribute 
copies to other users. 

Shareware programs operate on a try- 
before-you-buy basis. A user may freely 
copy a shareware program for use on a trial 
basis. If the user finds the program useful, he 
or she is supposed to send money to the author 
for the program. If the user does not find the 
program useful, that user is supposed to erase 
the program. In theory, it’s a great system, 
letting users pay for only those programs they 
will really use. Unfortunately, a lot of users 
invent a third option: they use the program on 
a regular basis, but do not send money to the 
program’s author. Estimates of such unrightful 
use of shareware run as high as 95% for some 
programs. 

Copyrighted programs are usually purchased 
by auser and then used. On the positive side, 
authors of programs are compensated for 
their programming efforts. Unfortunately, 
copyrighted programs are expensive: besides 
authors, the advertisers, software wholesale 
houses, and retailers all get their cut. Conse- 
quently, some users do not buy copyrighted 
software. They make copies from friends 
who own legal (or illegal) copies. This prac- 
tice is illegal and immoral. Unfortunately, it’s 
also widespread, especially on university and 
graduate school campuses, where a large 
appetite for software is often coupled with a 
lack of funds. Software publishers have started 
fighting back by launching an advertising 
campaign to discourage the practice, and 
using copy-protection schemes on software. 
Copy-protected software is written in a manner 
which makes it difficult to copy. Unfortu- 
nately, the copy-protection schemes some- 
times penalize legal users! Some copy-protec- 
ted software doesn’t load onto hard disks, or 
else requires the insertion of the original 
“key” disk before a legal copy can be used. 

What? Did I say legal copy? Yes, copy- 
righted software may be copied legally under 
certain conditions. One such condition is for 
backup or archival purposes. Due to the 
possibility of a program being accidentally 
erased or damaged, software publishers en- 
courage users to make at least one copy of 

(Continued on page 8) 
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their software. Duplicating copyrighted soft- 
ware is also permitted if a user owns more 
than one computer. In this case, the computer 
user may make a copy for each machine as 
long as there is no possibility of both copies 
being used at the same time. Also, some 
networking software is intended for use on 
more than one machine, and special per- 
mission to make copies is included with the 
software. Yet aside from these special condi- 
tions, duplicating copyrighted software is 
strictly illegal. 


THE MOTIVE 
BEHIND THE “CRIMES” 

Computer viruses, on-line spying, and 
illegal software duplication: what gives rise 
to these morally questionable uses of compu- 
ters, sometimes called *crimes’’? 

The power a computer gives an individual 
user certainly plays a major role in computer 
crime. Especially with regard to illegal soft- 
ware duplication, technology has surpassed 
legality. Our copyrighted laws were written 
to protect authors of books, not authors of 
software. Twenty years ago, no one envisioned 
the possibility of someone making a complete, 
fully-functioning, but illegal copy of another 
person’s work with a small expenditure of 
time and money, and little risk of getting 
caught. Yet this description fits illegal soft- 
ware duplication today. It is an expedient, 
low-risk form of theft. 

Also, the low risk of getting caught has 
undoubtedly contributed to the prevalence of 
all these crimes. Many computer criminals 
obviously feel that the benefits of computer 
criminal activity outweigh the potential penal 
ties. Hopefully this is changing with the 
advent of harsher penalties. Lawsuits have 
already been filed against several major 
corporations which regularly used illegally 
copied software, and the F.B.I. considered 
filing charges against Robert T. Morris, the 
computer virus author. 

Rationalization has probably played a part 
as well. Those who copy software illegally 
usually have some excuse for doing so. My 
favorite is that they intend to buy the software 
in the future. But come on: if the police 
caught you driving a stolen car, would they 
let you go if you said you intended to buy the 
car in the future? No way. 

Yet the real solution to computer crime 
does not lie in harsher penalties or in exposing 
rationalization for what it is. No, the real 
solution lies within the heart of the individual 
computer user. ‘Computer crimes” is really 
a misnomer, for the viruses, illegal copies, 
and online spying reveal more about human- 
ity’s capacity for sin than they do about 
computers. The problem is not that we 


Viewpoint 


To the Editor of the Sitz im Leben: 


This poem arose out of my own experience. I wish to share it with the seminary 
community to stimulate dialogue and hopefully to increase understanding and empathy 
on this subject. Unfortunately, I feel the need to remain anonymous at this time because 
of the suspicion and misunderstanding surrounding the issue of homosexuality. I ama 


student at the seminary. 


Your sister in Christ 


“A Plea’ 


Why do you resist? There is no reason. 
To deny that which God has given 


What one touch transports into heaven 
Shall society be allowed a hell to make? 


Demons concocted in fearful minds 
Dissolve when pierced by heaven’s light 


Wherefore the fear? Society’s prohibition 
The sweeter makes love’s secret passion 


Two old young women by others unwanted 
Find in each other their choicest portion 


When eyes connect and hearts unite 
Earth trembles, vanishes, heavens open 


Will God deny what hearts embrace 
When heart’s embrace finds locked in Christ? 


Times passes, youth flies, yet love fades not 
The ember burns, the hearth is hot 


What matters now Tradition’s frown 
What prejudice spurns, let God now crown 


If unconvinced you still remain 
Love forgives yet stays the same 


Time, eternity, merge into 


single passion uniting all 


A love unsilenced by wise reason 
Yet waits to taste love’s consummation 


cannot control computers, but that we can. 
Consequently, I feel compelled to issue the 
following... 


A CALL TO MORAL COMPUTING 

Erase illegal copies of software. Do not 
even think about authoring a virus, and try 
not to knowingly spread one either. Keep 
your online browsing to legal electronic 
bulletin boards. 

Finally, do not forget to preach the gospel 
of moral computing. One group of teenagers 
actually had no idea that they were breaking 





the law by illegally duplicating copyrighted 
software games from one another! 

As a postscript, realize that this column 
has not exhausted the topic of morals and 
computers. Untouched are the areas of soft- 
ware pronography and purchase of computer 
clones containing illegal copies of proprietary 
hardware. Also, as computer hardware and 
software continues to develop, other moral 
computing issues will surface. Yet perhaps 
this column has shown that computers and 
morals do belong together, both now and in 
the future. 
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Viewpoint 


On Making a Better Teacup 


By Steve Ramp, M-Div Middler 


The other day in Miller Chapel, Dr. 
Gillespie allowed that if a seminary degree 
does anything, it should engender humility as 
you recognize the modesty of your own teacup 
of knowledge. Amen. But Dr. Gillespie’s apt 
image prompts me to ask about the design and 
efficacy of my teacup (still under construc- 
tion) and particularly whether PTS is design- 
ing and producing the best of all possible 
teacups in the M.Div. program. 

My thesis is that the pedagogical aim of the 
M.Div. program should be: 1) to ensure 
systematic and broad coverage appropriate 
to a general degree (not specialization, or a 
random walk, or academic hopscotch); and 
2) to equip students to think analytically and 
systematically and to use theological tools 
critically and constructively in multiple 
contexts. 


My concerns are: 1) the current “‘system”’ 
evolved (like an old car with continuously 
added options) and now lacks a clear strategy 
or vision of what the M.Div. program ought 
to accomplish; and 2) tactically, the “system” 
overvalues the transmission of information, 
provides inadequate grounding in the basics, 
and fails to train students how to think, how 
to integrate and how to apply the concepts 
gleaned from books and delivered in the 
lecture hall. 

N.B. I do not denigrate or underestimate 
the importance of mastering the basics. My 
claim is that mastery of the basics must 
include learning how to deploy the founda- 
tional concepts critically, constructively, 
creatively, and proficiently. 

Consider the implications of the disturbing 
failure rate by PTS students on the ordination 
exams. The problem is not a lack of informa- 
tion, but a weakness in basic analytical and 


Profiles in Stewardship 
The Surveyors Ministry 


By Tom Hoffman, Director, 
The Surveyors Ministry 


The focus of attention for our ministry is a 
group of black young people who, in the view 
of the majority community, occupy the streets 
of our own urban communities as if those 
streets were their very own and as if they 
intended to possess those streets against the 
will of the rest of us. Surveyors refer to these 
young people as “black street persons.”” How- 
ever, they are more accurately recognized as 
“the children of the powerless and oppressed,” 
“the innocent and abused children of innocent 
and abused children.” 


Founded in 1970, The Surveyors is a 
public non-profit organization independent 
and apart from any church or denomination 
of churches. But we conduct our youth pro- 
grams in cooperation with local churches. 
And it is from the church community that our 
financial support comes. Part of that com- 
munity has been the students of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and we have been 
especially pleased by its continued and faith- 
ful support. 

In our youth programs, we give to the 
church another option for having a presence 
in the world of presently isolated young 
persons. We give a presence that offers a real 


constructive problem-solving skills. Or con- 
sider whether M.Div. students are being 
equipped to articulate a coherent theory of 
revelation and providence to a culture that 
prizes scientific explanations and a positivist 
metaphysic. Are our professors so busy 
putting out information that they forget to 

teach us what is true and how to think? 
The theory that the integrative function is 
the province of the Practical Theology De- 
partment is unsound. Each professor must be 
responsible for helping students understand, 
appropriate, evaluate, and use the body of 
knowledge (and methods) he or she teaches. 
By contrast, analytical method, diagnostic, 
and problem-solving skills receive far greater 
and more systematic attention in other pro- 
fessional schools in each course. Moreover, 
graduates of medical, law and business schools 
are far more likely to receive intensive training 
(Continued on page 8) 


potential for making an impact and a differ- 
ence. Surveyors desires to assist the Church 
in maintaining those qualities of the Church 
of Jesus Christ that have to do with love for 
justice, generosity and an inherent indentifi- 
cation with the poor and oppressed. The 
Church’s ability to survey life here below 
honestly and accurately for the purpose of 
discovering God and God’s ways is depen- 
dent upon being willing to go wherever God 
is or can be found, and that includes the Black 

ghetto. 
The name “surveyor” introduces to our 
members the idea of seeing their experience 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Dealing With Our Pain 


This school year, I spent some time in counseling. I went to McCosh, and it 
helped. But I tired of spending half the session familiarizing my counselor with the 
unique stresses of a seminary environment and the unique struggles of faith that 
they created. It was not that my counselor did not help me work through some sig- 
nificant issues; she did. But her unfamiliarity with the seminary environment made 
it more difficult for both of us. But then there was no choice. There was nowhere on 
campus that I could go to deal with my problems, and I could not afford Trinity. 

I have learned from others that my experience is far from unique. As can be seen 
from some of the responses to the survey, both Trinity and McCosh have shown 
themselves to be inadequate for at least a significant minority of the students here. 
Their experiences and my own have convinced me of the dire need for counseling 
that is on campus and readily accessible to the student body. 

I commend Dean Massa for his response to the concerns of students on this 
matter. And I hope that the new chaplain will be able to present an on-site counseling 
option for students here. But I have my doubts that changing the name from pastor 
to chaplain and adding counseling duties to his or her job description will remedy 
the situation that we find on this campus. Some people might be helped, but I 
believe that a good many will still not find their needs addressed. 

I realize that the expenses of a significant counseling center might be prohibitive, 
but neither do I see students asking for such a comprehensive service. The need that 
cries to be addressed is an on-site counseling service that can adequately handle the 
everyday needs of student counseling as well as the referral service needed for those 
who have more serious issues that need to be dealt with. I find the solution that 
Dean Massa presents as inadequate for these needs. 

How does the Seminary expect this new person, whoever she or he is, to handle 
the administrative duties of the chapel as well as the counseling load that the people 
of this seminary require? This seminary needs more than an expanded job descrip- 
tion. It needs full-time pastoral counseling that can address the needs of both the 
male and female students of this institution. These counselors should not be able to 
deal with every problem presented on this campus, but they should be able to offer 
adequate entry-level counseling for those students who need more specialized 
help. Other seminaries, such as Union in New York and Eastern Baptist in Philadel 
phia, find themselves financially capable of providing counseling services to their 
students. Why is Princeton not capable as well? 

I do not expect miracles, nor am I unaware of the significant challenges of raising 
funds to make the sort of counseling I propose possible. But I think that the steps 
that Dean Massa proposes, while commendable, will prove themselves to be 
inadquate to the needs of this campus. This campus needs more counseling services 
than a Chaplain will be able to provide. It needs counselors whose sole responsi- 
bility is just that, counseling. Until the school provides such services, it cannot 
expect to have solved the serious deficiencies that students find here in the current 
counseling arrangements. 


Kennedy McGowan 
Editor 
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from a broader, more truthful perspective, 
but equally as important, our name stands for 
a procedure (a Surveyor’s procedure) that 
facilitates recognition of the truth where and 
when the truth reveals itself. Any strategy for 
coming to know the truth in regards to life 
here below must be centered in a process of 
coming to know God and discovering God’s 
point of view. 

Almost all of our services have been 
organized around an athletic format. Every- 
thing that is wrong in society today exists in 
athletic activity to the same extent that it 
exists everywhere else. We confront our 
members with the sharp contrast between 
how most persons and institutions organize 
and value an athletic experience and how 
that activity would be organized and valued 
by a friend of God. Although athletic activity 
is something we do best, our ideas and 
strategy can also be implemented in other 
formats or areas of interest. 

The collection of ideas and principles that 
make up our theology and facilitate our 
witness is called our curriculum. It is taught 
first and foremost on the basketball floor and 
then in rap sessions or leadership programs. 
The existence of that curriculum and our 
absolute commitment to it makes us first and 
foremost a Christian educational program. 

The professionals or experts of our day tell 
us that it is impossible to organize street 
persons in any activity under any system. We 
believe that statement is based on the fact 
that a system of the kind Jesus or any friend 
of God would implement is never the system 
being implemented or rejected. Our members 
embrace and support the Surveyors curriculum 
and program format. And because of that our 
results have been rather spectacular. 
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The Reverend Robert E. Sanders has 
announced his intention to retire as Pastor of 
the Seminary at the end of this academic year. 
The administration presently has a search 
underway for his successor. It has been 
determined that the position will be renamed 
Chaplain rather than Pastor to the Seminary 
and that the Chaplain’s responsibilities will 
be to the student body primarily. Obviously 
the Chaplain will need to relate to faculty and 
administration and staff personnel in the 
performance of her or his duties, but the 
primary constituency for the Chaplain will be 
the student body. 

This position which came as the result of 
gifts from the Major Mission Fund of the 
Presbyterian Church has been continued in 
the budget of the Seminary after the expiration 
for the initial three-year grant. The position 
has evolved over the last several years, most 
notably with the addition of the responsibili- 
ties which are designated by the title Director 
of the Chapel. 

Accordingly, a two-fold description of the 
position has been formulated. One part of 
this description concerns the functions under 
the Director of the Chapel title. This part of 
the position description has been reviewed 
and helpfully amended by the Chapel Council. 

The other part of the position description 
concerns the involvement with pastoral and 
counseling services to students. When this 
position was initially created, the emphasis 
grew out of an extensive questionnaire com- 


pleted by members of the student body and 


out of deliberations with representative stu- 
dents. It was determined by the students, at 
that time, that the most desirable position 
would be that of a pastor, someone able to do 
regular pastoral counseling but who would 


_ fill other roles normally filled by the pastor of 


a congregation. These might include visitation 
in dormitory rooms or apartments, pastoral 
care during illness and hospitalization, neces- 
Sary communications to family members, 
working with deacons to support the devel- 
opment of spiritual life. It was not intended 
that the service of the Chaplain become an 
office of full-time counseling services. For 
reasons of economics and general policy 
considerations, the Seminary and student 
body are better served by a variety of pro- 
visions which have been developed over the 
past six to eight years. 

The following provisions will continue to 
be made. A search is underway for someone 
to fill the position of Chaplain at the Seminary. 
This person will have the responsibilities of 
being a pastor to students and Director of the 
Chapel. As pastor, the Chaplain will be 
asked to fulfill the kinds of responsibilities 
indicated above. She or he will be able to 
provide pastoral counseling but will also act 
as a person to refer students to the agencies 
with which the Seminary is affiliated. The 
Health Services of McCosh Infirmary are 
available to full-time students. This is highly 
skilled care to be used primarily for diagnostic 
and referral purposes by those whose needs 
require significant and therapeutic evaluation 
and action. While there is no charge to the 
student for these services, it is an expensive 
provision for which the Seminary assumes 
major financial obligation with student health 
fees contributing only a small portion of 
actual cost. 

The Seminary’s other affiliation is with the 
Trinity Counseling Service, a private non- 
profit organization located at 22 Stockton 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. Although the 
Service bears the name of Trinity and is housed 
in a building owned by Trinity Episcopal 
Church, the Service is independent of that 
parish. 

Trinity Counseling Service has a range of 
professional counselors available from certi- 
fied pastoral counselors to a psychologist, a 


psychiatrist and a substance-abuse counselor. 
The student is responsible for a $35.00 initial 
interview cost which helps to identify the 
kind of counseling assistance needed. The 
Seminary will then pay $30.00 per session 
for up to ten sessions of counseling. The 
student is responsible for the other $25.00 
per session cost. A special revolving loan 
fund is set up by the Seminary to provide 
financial assistance for counseling purposes. 
Arrangements are made through the Director 
of Financial Aid. 

An additional provision for Seminary on- 
site counseling is presently being investigated 
and may be available on a part-time basis 
next academic year. 

It is sometimes suggested that the Seminary 
should have a fully certified counselor avail- 
able on the campus. The cost for such pro- 
vision would be considerable, and there would 
still be the need for counseling expertise 
which goes beyond the qualifications of any 
one person. The present Seminary arrange- 
ments are meant to meet a wide range of 
needs and at a cost which is economically 
feasible. Financial hardship cases are always 
given special consideration, and no one 
should ever be deterred by cost from obtain- 
ing needed mental health services anymore 
than one would want to be deterred by cost 
from receiving necessary physical illness 
services. 





Chris Randall 
M-Div Middler 





We shall not cease from 
exploration 

And the end of all our 
exploring 

Will be to arrive where we 
started 

And know the place for the 
first time 

—T°S. Eliot 


What a familiar concept. I’m sure you 
have had a similar experience. You thought 
you really knew—Oh maybe Genesis and 
the creation story. Then you were given the 
task of writing the first OT 01 paper. Maybe 
it was a person’s system of thought—Im- 
manuel Kant, Aristotle or your particular 
favorite. 

Have you revisited a place or town you 
fondly remember in childhood? Why did the 
playground seem so large? The classroom 
was so much bigger and the hallways longer. 
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Aside from perspective, what about the 
changes that time brought? ... The school 
now has another wing and maybe more 
parking space. 

It is remarkable to ponder how life con- 
stantly changes... sometimes in dramatic 
leaps and other times tiny increments. We 
know relationships have this quality. Two 
people who have a bond or friendship usually, 
depending on how healthy, expect the other 
to change and develop. Witnessing another’s 
development can be fairly obvious but what 
about our own personal growth? 

We, I’m sure, can agree on the virtues of 
intellectual development. After all, we’re 
pursuing a graduate degree at an academic 
institution. Spritually development is intri- 
cately related to our academic pursuits as 
ministers or theologians. We don’t seem to 
focus much on spiritual growth at Princeton 
Seminary, but I’m fairly sure this is of 
importance to most of us. 


“Tt is very easy to deceive 


ourselves. ”’ 
—Chris Randall 





Emotional development is usually “as- 
sumed” by most people but what about a 
person who has a fair amount of chronological 
years and behaves extremely young? Maybe 
it's a personality characteristic or distinct 
defense mechanism you notice in someone. 
What about your own personality? Are you 
an extravert/introvert? Do you see some of 
your own personality flaws .. . defense mech- 
anisms, hang ups etc.? What part did you 
play in your family of origin? What are your 
mother and father like? What are their pros 
and cons as far as personality are concerned? 
How are you alike or different from your 
parents? Do you have persistent thoughts or 
feelings that disturb you? Why does a certain 
person “rub” you the wrong way? What 
qualities does your mate or best friend have? 
How do you handle stress? What are your 
particular emotional needs? I could continue, 
but I guess you get the idea. 

I have the conviction, along with others, 
that it is highly important to be aware or 
tuned into my own personality, especially if I 
am in the “ministry”’. If I identify and wrestle 
with my personality issues, I can hopefully 
be more understanding, compassionate and 
effective in my interaction and ministry with 
others. A very effective and expedient way of 


discovering who we have been, are, are 
becoming and how we affect others, is through 
counseling. There are many types of counsel- 
ing, almost as many as there are issues 
brought to the counseling relationship. The 
counseling or therapeutic relationship will, 
depending on how hard you work and how 
effective the counseling relationship make 
aware to you issues that you may be keeping 
from yourself. It is very easy to deceive 
ourselves. 

I am not advocating “‘psychology as reli- 
gion’. The counseling or therapeutic process 
will not “magically” cure all ills. If you 
sincerely explore however, you may come to 
know yourself or a part of yourself, for the 
first time. 


Responses from 
the Community 


Editor’s note—In the columns below, are 
the responses to the survey that Sitz did at 
the beginning of March. The responses were 
detailed and quite strong in their response. 
But then, if you read them, you'll find that 
out for yourself. For your convenience the 
questions to which the seminary more or less 
responded are listed below. 


Has your experience in counseling 
been helpful (not helpful) and why? 


Do you think seminarians should or 
should not be concerned with their own 
personal counseling, why or why not? 


i oe | 

Yes, absolutely, but I would like to have 
access to pastoral counseling for low or no 
cost. 

There is so much pain and brokenness on 
this campus. We need a counseling center on 
campus— one woman, one man. How can we 
go into ministry when we have not put our 
houses in order. The stigma around counsel- 
ing must be removed. 

Even those of us not dealing with long- 
term issues need a place to be heard and to 
process this bizarre experience of being in 
seminary. 

i oe | 

I transferred to Princeton Seminary follow- 
ing a year at another seminary. While there, 
we were encouraged to make use of personal 
counseling for ten dollars a session to explore 
why we were pursuing a ministerial career. 
The premises that each of us carries [have] a 


complex set of psychological factors in addi- 
tion to our religious leadings. 

I personally made use of this service and 
benefited in my own understanding of how I 
work and what latent intentions are inter- 
woven into my religious framework. 

i Oe | 

Yes, I’m just beginning to understand my- 
self and the extent to which I have suffered in 
childhood. I know I have many years to go 
before healing will occur. Without exaggera- 
tion, my experiences in therapy for some 
three years have been the most significant 
experiences I will take with me when I leave 
PTS. 

I’m strongly in favor of a heightened 
awareness and participation by seminarians 
in their own counseling at seminary. I think 
most people who are at seminary have visible 
emotional disturbances. Unless these are 
dealt within, everyone related to the minister 
will suffer in some way. 

ee oe 





‘‘How can we go into 
ministry when we have not 
put our houses in order.”’ 


I am currently a middler, and I have been 
seeing a pastoral counselor since the fall of 
my junior year. I realize that I am very 
fortunate, first because my husband andI can 
afford the cost of $50 per hour, and secondly, 
because of the particular therapist I have. He 
is not only a Christian but also received his 
M.Div. from PTS. As a result, he is particu- 
larly good at helping me deal with problems/ 
concerns which are school-related. Not all of 
my work in therapy is school-related, of 
course, but it’s nice to know when it becomes 
too much to handle there’s a professional 
who truly understands.... 

... 1 think it is terrible that PTS does not 
specifically require a counseling course for 
graduation. I believe that a prospective pastor 
should be required to not only take at least 
one pastoral counseling course, but also to 
spend some time in therapy before being 
ordained. 

I am also disgusted that PTS has no real 
pastoral counselor available on campus. 
Where do students go for this service? Off- 
campus counseling is not only prohibitively 
expensive, but lacking in perspective regard- 
ing seminary life. I think consideration by 
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this subject by the administration is long 
overdue. This school should have at least 
two pastoral counselors on campus twenty- 
four hours a day: a woman and a man. The 
woman should be knowledgeable in the issues 
relevant to women in ministry. 

i oe | 





“I think it is terrible that 
PTS does not specifically 

require a counseling course 
for graduation. ”’ 





I would like counseling but the initial steps 
are a problem. The initial interview at Trinity 
is full price, even if the later sessions are paid 
in part by the Seminary (and even then, the 
amount that the student must pay is substan- 
tial). (And if one does not like the therapist, a 
new initial interview is unsubsidized.) Going 
through McCosh is only a beginning, and 
lands you back at Trinity and into more 
expense. The Professional Studies people 
are not equipped for this kind of thing, and 
there is no system of faculty advisors. In 
contrast, at a midwestern Lutheran seminary 
which is not nearly as rich as PTS (Luther 
Northwestern), each student is assigned a 
faculty advisor, and from time to time all of 
the students assigned to a particular faculty 
member meet as a support and exploration 
group. Drew has a similar, even more ambi- 
tious, program. But here we are left to find 
our way in isolation or with whatever friends 
we manage to find. 

The Seminary does not subsidize the 
counseling costs of spouses. But spouses 
suffer a lot from the ‘““Seminary system,” 
sometimes, it seems, more than the students. 
My wife went to Trinity, told the Director 
that she was a Seminary spouse, and asked 
that for purposes of confidentiality that she 
not be given a counselor from within the 
Seminary community. She was assigned to a 
graduate student in the Seminary who was a 
close friend of a Seminary student who had a 
romantic interest in a close friend of mine. 
She rejected that counselor immediately and 
was assigned to another who proved to be 
critical of her in a hostile and aggressive 
fashion. She terminated her relationship with 
him, and angry that Trinity would employ 
such a person, refused to return there. Her 
experience with that counselor was so de- 


pressing that she was not willing to take the 
time and trouble to relate her experiences to 
the Director of Trinity. She felt that she had 
been given third-class handling by Trinity. 

Since these experiences, I have learned of 
three students who have sought counseling at 
Trinity and have had the same bad experience 
with the same counselor. .. . 

... I think that seminarians should have 
access to competent counseling, both when 
they need help and when they see that counsel- 
ing would enable them to become better 
ministers. But just as we are expected on our 
own to form community here, no matter how 
worn out we may be from academic work, 
field education, renumerative work, and 
family responsibilities, I think that we are 
also pretty much on our own when we have to 
decide whether counselling would be the 
right thing for us. We are expected to work 
out everything for ourselves, and when that 
seems too much we are expected to think of 
ourselves as problems, as being at fault. But if 
there were good counselling, financially ac- 
cessible, people would hear about it and 
would use it. Not only their lives but their 
ministries would benefit. . . . 


i oe | 

I have been in private counseling for a 
number of years. (I am now in the process of 
termination.) My therapist is a Pastoral 
Counselor. (Also an ordained Presbyterian 
minister.) Personal counseling has been for 
me an invaluable aid especially in field 
education. 

My personal counseling skills with others 
have increased and been refined in my 
therapeutic process, in a way which I doubt 
100 verbatims in my PT course could have 
done. 

I think that all seminarians who plan to 
enter the parish or any form of chaplaincy 
should consider at least some personal coun- 
seling as part of their call. We are called to 
heal and grow so that we ourselves may 
enable others to do the same. The seminary 
and the Church should seriously examine the 
value of personal counseling as a part of 
training for the Ministry of the Word and 
Sacrament. This is as vital as training us in 
languages, theology, and preaching! 


Zea 
A graduate who is currently an ordained 
minister doing extensive pastoral counseling 
responds: 


No matter how healthy or well put together 
you think you are, counseling others pulls out 
all the unresolved, darker-side issues within 
your own self. The worst disservice we can 
do as pastors is to work out our own therapy 
on someone we're trying to help. Therefore, 
it is absolutely imperative to deal, in groups 
or therapy, with all of our own unresolved 
issues, so that you can be an objective, 
helpful counselor. 

I have seen terrible harm done by pastors 
who never recognized that fact!!! 

Baa 


[At] Trinity, it was poor counseling in 
general. [There is] lack of privacy when 
Ph.D.’s are in training as counselors and 
many other students [are] in and out. [At] 
Trinity what is available is so very limited, 
there is no weekly, long-term for students, no 
group therapy. The staff at McCosh is over- 
whelmed with students, including seminarians. 

I believe seminarians should be concerned 
with their own personal counseling. It is a 
part of ministry to be in counseling, to be 
aware of self issues to hopefully avoid mis- 
treatment of counselees or parishioners. Plus, 
there is so much self-examination, analysis 
during seminary that raises major issues and 
feelings that need to be worked through. .. . 

i oe | 





*“‘No matter how healthy or 
well put together you think 
you are, counseling others 
pulls out all the unresolved, 
darker-side issues within 
your own self.”’ 





I had private counseling sessions last year 
in order to work through self-esteem issues— 
especially as they relate to my competency 
for ministry. It was very helpful. I am still 
dealing with some of these issues, but as a 
result of a very good counselor, I feel more 
able to deal with them. 

Seminarians should be concerned with 
their own personal counseling needs. I’m 
sure they are—after all, we live in a “‘thera- 
peutic culture’! I think it’s great that PTS has 
an arrangement with Trinity. I only wish that 
the seminary would subsidize other sources 
of professional counseling so that students 
could choose a counselor that would best fit 
their needs. 
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i oe 

I must admit that I was a bit surprised to 
even think that there was a question about 
whether ‘“‘seminarians should or should not 
be concerned with their own personal coun- 
seling?”’. To me, it seems to be obvious that if 
we cannot deal with the issues in our own lives, 
with the use of counseling services as needed, 
how can we possibly think that we are going 
to be able to minister to others. I would truly 
find it frightening to think there are people in 
this community who do not think counseling 
is an important service for seminary students. 

I used the counseling service at McCosh 
one time. It was ok. But I think it would have 
been more helpful to have someone who was 
familiar with the issues directly related to 
being in the ministry. Someone who under- 
stood the special struggles of life here in 
seminary, someone who knows what it is like 
trying to balance a heavy academic load, 
working in a church on Sundays, and trying, 


“T think all seminarians 
should be involved in coun- 
seling during a part of their 
seminary training.”’ 


with the little time left, to put together some 
type of personal life. There are two faculty 
members who have been open and supportive, 
and I don’t know where I would have been 
without them. 

i oe 

I have had a fair amount of counseling and 
have found it to be quite helpful. In times of 
crisis counseling, [it] has been helpful in 
sorting out the issues so they can be dealt 
with individually and they do not seem quite 
so overwhelming. In times of personal and 
relational transitions, counseling has helped 
me explore the inner dimension of who I am, 
who I might become, who] want to be. It has 
helped provide options for consideration. It 
also has helped surface past unresolved 
“problems” that might hinder future growth 
and block options. 

I think it is crucial that seminarians be 
concermed about personal counseling. People 
in helping professions are not able to adequate- 
ly help others resolve issues and deal with 
problems when they have not faced their own 
unresolved issues. Problems within the minis- 
ter/counselor are only perpetuated when 
they are not acknowledged and dealt with in 


some constructive manner. I think al/ semi- 
narians should be involved in counseling 
during a part of their seminary training. 
Seminary training forces a person to look at 
the very core of their being and that is often 
very painful, and help is usually needed in 
facing that pain. 


Mark Porizky 
M-Div Senior 


Three years now, well, two and a half plus 
change, I was going to do great things for the 
Presbyterian Church, said Altruistic Me. 
Yes, I was one of the lucky ones. Before 
getting here I’d already had a year of therapy. 
Now I can concentrate on learning the “right 
stuff’ in order to become pastoral minister. 

But something happened. Dismay, confu- 
sion. I was not yet out of the woods. More 
therapy became necessary. Same problems, 
different scenario. Will I ever get better? 

No, Mark, not if your goal is merely 
eliminating the symptoms of a life-time of 
dysfunction. True health is a painful process. 
It cannot be accomplished as a means to 
some professional ends. One doesn’t seek 
health just to look, as Billy Crystal would 
say, “‘Maavelous.” 

Real health takes intensive counseling. 
Real health means acknowledging that if 
you re egotistical enough to think that you 
can help (minister to, nurture, etc... ) other 
people, it’s probably out of a need to help 
yourself. 


“‘Give me a Buddhist who’s 
been in “‘the chair” himself/ 
herself for two years over 
the pastor who has never 
darkened the door of the 
counseling office.’”’ 

— Mark Porizky 


Too general a statement for you? Well, 
consider that most statistical analysis seems 
to show that as many as four out of five 
people who enter seminary come from a 
dysfunctional (to say nothing about more 





grave forms of abuse) families. So why don’t 
we seek help more often than we do? 

Well, first let's be fair. A lot of people here 
do seek help. The number of people going to 
Trinity Counseling Center and McCosh Health 
Center is large. But I'd still bet it’s only 1 in8 
of us at most. Do the other seven think they 
don’t need any help with mental health? 

Maybe a few, but most simply don’t under- 
stand the imperative of counseling if one is 
going to be a minister in the world today. As 
long as we can still minister without having to 
come face-to-face with our own inadequacies, 
we'll do it. We’re mental health lazy. Just 
like our parents were, right? 

But the day is coming (sounds prophetic, 
doesn’t it?). Unless we intend to refer every 
crisis that walks through our doors, we need 
to spend more time with objective professional 
help. Give me a Buddhist who’s been in “the 
chair’ himself/herself for two years over the 
pastor who has never darkened the door of 
the counseling office. That person will do 
more for salvation than the three-year edu- 
cated seminarian. 

Now I want to say that I value most every- 
thing I learned here, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few things Eliseo Valdez taught me. 
But I never thought the most dangerous thing 
I would learn is that ministers can be danger- 
ous if their own “issues” are left unaddressed. 
I hope you, the reader of this tome, spend the 
money, find/make the time, do what's neces- 
sary to insure that you will be a wounded 
healer and not a helpful wounder. 


Sitz is looking 
for people willing 
to take over 
editorial duties 


for next year. 


If interested contact: 
Kennedy McGowan 
683-4047 


April, 1989 
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Stewardship Raises $25,000 


With participation by hundreds of fellow 
students, faculty and staff, Stewardship at 
PTS will have raised over $25,000 to be used 
to support projects both here and overseas. In 
a vast variety of activities, the PTS com- 
munity raised substantial funds, built up the 
campus community and raised consciousness 
about the global needs of humanity. 

Participation by the campus community 
was widespread. Thirty members of the 
community sent in grant proposals of projects 
that they felt were in need of Stewardship’s 
support. Over a hundred gave up their desserts, 
and thus raised $2,900 to go to hunger organ- 
izations both here and overseas. Twenty 
people helped build houses with Habitat for 
Humanity in Trenton, and over a hundred of- 
fered their prayers for stewardship’ s numerous 
activities. The twenty-five member coffee- 
house staff offered food, fellowship as well as 
Friday Night Live to enhance student life on 


campus. And over seventy-five students of- 
fered stewardship of their bodies through the 
Red Cross Blood Drives. 

Stewardship raised its funds through a 
variety of unique and innovative activities. 
Community members raised $450 through a 
change drive that went to support the Toddle- 
In baby orphanage in Zaire. They put on the 
largest book sale in the Princeton area, 
offering literally tens of thousands of new and 
used books for sale to the local community 
and raising over $7,800 for seminary libraries 
overseas. 

For the first time ever, Stewardship spon 
sored an art auction. Presenting pieces by 
nationally known artists as well as local and 
seminary contributors. The auction raised 
$1,600 for AIDS patients in the local area as 
well as money to send medicines to hospitals 
overseas. In these activities and numerous 
others, the Princeton Seminary community 


showed its concern and solidarity with the 
needs of a hurting world. 

In the past few years, Stewardship has 
grown by the community to be active stewards 
of all the provisions of God. While this has 
meant significant funds (over $7,000 up to 
press time) given through the pledge drive 
begun at the start of the school year, it has 
entailed much more. Stewardship has pro- 
vided avenues for students to be involved in 
hands-on activities of giving. Members of the 
community gave up their desserts so that 
others might be fed, offered their art work and 
crafts for sale at a Stewardship sponsored art 
auction and used three of their Saturdays to 
build houses in Trenton. In doing so they 
showed that Stewardship at Princeton is 
more than a matter of the checkbook but a 
matter of the heart and the hands, a com 
munity giving of themselves to help make the 
world a better place to live. 
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All Proceeds Benefit Local and Global Hunger Relief f Projects through 
The Apostles House of Newark and The Christian Self- Development Fund. 


THIS SATURDAY, APRIL 29 


10:00 am. — 10 K Run 


10:05 — 1 Mile Fun Run 
Seminary Quadrangle 


Come out and support the runners! 
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(TEACUP- Continued from page 1) 


in their first five years of employment than 
the seminary graduate. You might respond 
that law and medicine proceed on assump- 
tions and methods more susceptible of pre- 
diction and mastery. This is partially true, 
but also highly ironical. If theological disci- 
pline is more subtle, demanding greater 
effort, wisdom, insight and clarity of thought 
than legal or medical reasoning, these skills 
should receive more, not less, emphasis in 
seminary. In short, we are faced with a 
question of professionalism and competency 
... and faithfulness. 

Some suggestions: 


Strategic Changes 

1. The M.Div. cannot be all things to all 
people. It should be treated as a professional 
degree. Those students wishing to teach or 
research should, at their election, receive a 
Master of Arts after two years and begin post- 
graduate study at PTS or elsewhere on their 
next degree. Perhaps the Th.M. would meet 
this need. The rest of us would remain on the 
M.Div. track and try to acquire proficiencies 
for the profession of ministry (broadly defined). 

2. Foreign languages taken during the 
academic year devour the other courses and 
drain precious energy and time away from 
the rest of the curriculum (for most students). 
This is a case of the tail wagging the dog. The 
basic language courses are important but 
should be required in the summer or during 
an intensive winter term. The cost of summer 
school should be borne by the denominations 
requiring the language. 

3. A quarter system or modified semester 
system would increase the number of courses 
by up to 50%. 

4. The first two years could be divided 
equally among the four departments. Each 
department could subdivide its allotment as 
it sees fit (i.e. not strictly on quarter or 
semester periods) with a view to giving broad 
and systematic exposure to the basic rubrics. 
This would allow each department to lay a 
solid foundation and to integrate many streams 
of thought and development over the two 
year period. This would cost students some 


freedom but it would do a far better job of 
grounding advanced inquiry. It could also 
reduce existing duplication within and among 
departments. 

5. Modify the senior concentration require- 
ment by giving students the option to take 
electives and/or independent study in each of 
the four areas his or her senior year. The 
multiple and changing contexts of ministry 
call for breadth and inter-disciplinary reflec- 
tion, not specialization, at the M.Div. level. 
For many, this will be the last time to feast at 
such a smorgasbord. 


Tactical Suggestions that Should be 
Considered Independently of 1-5 

1. Minimize lecturing. This may be the 
world’s least efficient form of communication 
and should not be mistaken for learning. See, 
e.g. Socrates. Sometimes it is necessary to 
sketch the lay of the land or construct an argu- 
ment, but our professors grossly overdo it. 
Write it down, hand it out, and then lead dis- 
cussions on the main points and implications 
with an opportunity for questions during the 
presentation. Teach us how to put questions 
to the material, how to ask critical questions, 
how to identify a poor argument. Some teach- 
ers should consider using the case method, or 
analyze good and poor sermons, hymns, cur- 
rent events, etc. as well as their own methods. 

2. Hold students accountable for all as- 
signed readings by requiring a one page 
reflection on each reading at the end of each 
week or by mid-term, etc. and base one-third 
of the grade on class participation. Prepared 
students will engage and participate. Students 
who only hear lectures are encouraged to 
coast and procrastinate. 

3. Eliminate formal precepts in all courses 
(or, if some students insist on a precept, 
provide an enlightened alternative for those 
who have lost faith in precepts). Eliminating 
precepts would allow the professor(s) an 
extra period to cover the material more 
patiently and, given the new commitment to 
discussion and problem solving (supra) pre- 
cepts will not be missed. Extra help sessions 
could be handled by graduate students. 


4. Devote part of each week to discussing 
the methodological strengths, weaknesses, 
uses and misuses of the material or arguments 
under consideration. Help in making and eval- 
uating the hermeneutical move(s) is where 
help is needed most. 

5. Encourage a pass/fail option in every 
course and require an honest effort to pass. 
Some students steer clear of courses taught 
by notoriously tough graders. Generalists 
will not be known by their g.p.a.’s but by their 
integrative skills and ability to interpret the 
gospel, in, to, and for society. 

6. Devote a portion of the SP-01 slot to a 
bibliography course (as opposed to a whirl- 
wind tour during orientation)—a mini library 
science course—that will teach students how 
to use the primary reference tools in Speer 
Library. Medical and law schools put PTS to 
shame in this regard, yet our discipline is 
older and far more voluminous than either. 

7. Compile a list of “strongly recom- 
mended” reading. The four departments could 
coordinate this and provide some ranking 
and direction. This would help students 
select materials for research papers and 
outside reading, and would serve as a de facto 
corrective to gaps in the curriculum. 

In conclusion, it may be true that knowledge 
is exploding, that three years is inadequate, 
and that entering M.Div. students are not as 
well prepared as in the golden days, but it is 
also true that a 21st century condition de- 
mands re-vision and a resourceful and crea- 
tive response by the academy. A response 
that simply adds the latest fashions to an 
already overburdened curriculum inevitably 
neglects the basics and plants in shallow soil. 
“Tinkering” won’t address our federal budget 
deficit, and it won’t give us a coherent 
academic program. Let’s roll up our sleeves 
and revisit the whole question of teacups, for 
heaven’s sake. 


From all of us at Sitz im Leben to all of you 


Farewell And Amen!! 
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